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THE RIMADO DE PALACIO AND THE “DE REGIMINE 
PRINCIPUM” TRADITION OF THE MIDDLE AGES 


I 


NE of the popular types of literature during the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries was the guide for the education and con- 
duct of princes and rulers, the “‘De regimine principum,” in either 
prose or poetry. Although the Rimado de palacio of Pero Lépez de 
Ayala is not primarily a work of that nature, it contains advice for 
the conduct of princes, counselors, and other government officials. 
With the exception of the sections headed “‘Se comienga el gouerna- 
miento de la rrepublica e de los consejeros del rrey,”’ ‘Se fabla de vn 
buen consejo para la rrepublica,” and “Se fabla de IX cosas en que 
se conosge el poder del rrey,’’! such advice is given more or less in- 
cidentally and often in negative form. Nevertheless, the headings 
just quoted are sufficient to indicate that Ayala deliberately pro- 
posed to counsel princes and nobles, and to suggest that he may have 
been influenced in this ambition by the popularity of treatises on 
the subject of government at the time when he was writing. 
We have the word of Ayala himself for his acquaintance, at 
least, with one of the popular works of this type, for he tells us 


Qual rreginiento deuen los pringipes tener 

Es escripto en los libros que solemos leer; 

Egidio el rromano, ome de grant saber, 

In rregimine pringipum lo fue bien conponer. (625) 


1 Cf. partial table of contents, Poestas del canciller Pero Lépez de Ayala, ed. 
A. Kuersteiner (New York, Hispanic Society of America, 1920), I, 1. (Unless 
otherwise noted, all references to the Rimado de palacio in this paper will be by 
stanza, as numbered in the Kuersteiner ed., I.) 
1 
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There is a specific reference in this passage to the work of Egidio 
Colonna,’ De regimine principum; but the plural “libros”? may well 
imply that the author knew of the existence of other works, and the 
words, “que solemos leer,” may indicate a certain familiarity with 
these works. 

It would seem worth while, therefore, to investigate (1) how far 
the Grand Chancellor of Castile relied upon the written word, in 
addition to his experience and observation at court, for his advice 
on the subject of government, and (2) upon which of the many 
examples of this type of literature he depended principally. The 
present study attempts to make such an investigation, by compar- 
ing Ayala’s advice on the subject with that given in a number of 
the most popular medieval European or Spanish treatises on govern- 
ment.’ 


II 


The works of Aristotle, the Politics, the Ethics, and the Rhetoric, 
seem to have been the ultimate, if not the immediate, sources for 
most of the medieval treatises on government.‘ In the absence of 
complete and accurate texts, however, the earlier scholars were 
forced to depend upon “the scanty outlines of Stoic and Platonic 
doctrine that had been transmitted through the Dark Ages in more 
or less accurate Compends’’® and Arabic commentaries, and sup- 
plemented this material with ecclesiastical learning. Not until the 
latter part of the thirteenth century, when William of Moerbeke 
made a fairly accurate Latin translation of the Politics, probably 
used by Thomas Aquinas in preparing his De regimine principum,' 


* Known also as Egidio or Gil de Roma, Egidio or Gil Romano, and Fray Gil 
(the E MS of the Rimado erroneously divides him into “Egidrio e Rromano,” 
Poestas . . . , Il, 637), Colonna, an Augustinian friar at the University of Paris 
and perhaps a former pupil of Thomas Aquinas, composed this treatise, ca. 1284, 
for the dauphin, Philip the Fair. It was translated into the vernacular, at the 
request of that monarch, by Henri de Gauchi, ca. 1296. This version, Li livres 
du gouvernement des rois, was published by 8. Moicnaer (New York, 1899). 

* Only the first 704 strophes of the Rimado will be considered, since the short, 
principally religious poems which immediately follow have no bearing on the 
subject of this paper, and the last section is a close paraphrase of Gregory the 
Great’s Moralia. 

‘Cf. F. Tupper, Types of Society in Medieval Literature (New York, 1926), pp. 
24-25. 

5 L. K. Born, “The Perfect Prince: A Study in Thirteenth- and Fourteenth- 
Century Ideals,” Speculum, III (1928), 502. 

* Treatise on government written for an heir apparent to the throne of Cyprus, 
probably, according to G. B. Phelan (Thomas Aquinas, On the Governance of 
Rulers [De regimine princitpum], Trans. and Introd. by G. B. Phelan [Toronto, 
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and followed soon by similar translations of other works, were the 
authentic ideas of Aristotle available to scholars. Aquinas’ treat- 
ise, fusing as it did Aristctelian and medieval Christian thought, 
established the outlines of Christian political theory, which con- 
tinued essentially unmodified down to the seventeenth century.’ 

In addition to the authentic works of Aristotle, the pseudo- 
Aristotelian Secreta secretorum,’ purporting to contain the secret 
advice which the philosopher imparted to his former pupil Alexander 
when the latter set forth to conquer the world, was also widely 
known at an early date and was consulted frequently by the political 
theorists.* Oriental collections" also furnished maxims and illustra- 
tions for the treatises on government. 

It is difficult to ascertain exactly what relationships exist among 
the various medieval European works of this nature, as the exact 
dates and sources of some of the individual treatises have not been 
determined ;" but it is certainly safe to assert that the later writers 
were alike indebted to their predecessors and to the works of 
Aristotle, and that all drew freely upon medieval theology, the 


1935], p. 8), Hugo II, whose sudden death at the age of seventeen in 1267 would 
explain the fact that Aquinas never finished the work. It was completed some 
years later, probably by Ptolemy of Lucca, one of his pupils. Cf. ibid., Introd.; 
Molenaer, op. cit., p. xx; and Born, op. cit., pp. 480-481. For Aquinas’ probable 
use of Moerbeke’s translation, cf. Phelan, op. cit., p. 6. 

7 And even to the present day, in the work of Ji..ques Maritain, according to 
E. Barker, The Politics of Aristotle (Oxford, 1946), pp. lx—Ixi. 

8 Supposedly found by John of Batrik in the Temple or the Sun of Aesculapius, 
and translated by him into Arabic; later translated twice from Arabic into Latin, 
first, in part only, by Johannes Hispalensis, ca. 1130, and later, in its entirety, by 
Philip Tripolitanus, in the late twelfth or the thirteenth century. Cf. R. Steele’s 
Introd. to his ed. of Lydgate and Burgh’s Secrees of Old Philisoffres, Early English 
Text Society, Extra Series, LX VI (London, 1894), pp. ix—xi; M. Steinschneider, 
“Spanische Bearbeitungen arabischer Werke,” Jahrbuch fiir Romanische und 
Englische Litteratur, XII (1871), 335-376; H. Knust, “Beitrag zur Kenntniss der 
Escorial Bibliothek,” ibid., X (1869), 303-317; and L. Kasten, “Una edicién 
latina del Secretum secretorum, de Burgos, 1505,’”” RFE, XXI (1934), 281-283. 

® Steele, op. cit., p. xii. 

0 E. g., the Bocados de oro, the Libro de los buenos proverbios, the Libro de los 
cient capitulos, and the Flores de filosofia. 

Ts it certain, as Molenaer claims (op. cit., p. xx), that Colonna’s work has 
“only its title in common’’ with Aquinas’ treatise? Colonna’s work is clearly based 
on the authentic works of Aristotle, but it seems also indebted to the Secreta 
secretorum (cf. Steele, op. cit., p. xii). If it were also influenced by Aquinas’ 
treatise, it would represent an amalgamation of three of the most important 
sources for advice and theories on the subject of government. Cf. also the dis- 
cussion below (p. 14 f.) of the sources of the Siete partidas. 
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Latin classics, Roman and Biblical history, and the Oriental col- 
lections of maxims and advice. 

To Ayala, when he composed the Rimado de palagio, the work 
of Colonna was available in the original Latin version of ca. 1284, 
in the French version of ca. 1296 or another of about the same period, 
or in a Spanish translation of ca. 1345.% He must have had access 
to Thomas Aquinas’ works; the Secreta secretorum and similar 
Oriental collections of advice were surely accessible to him in 
Latin or Spanish versions," and ideas from any of these works may 
have reached him through the medium of some Spanish or Latin 
work based upon one or several of them, such as, perhaps, the second 
of the Siete partidas, which treats of rulers, the Castigos e documentos 
del rey don Sancho, at least one of the works of Don Juan Manuel," 


% Made, according to the prologue, ca. 1345, for use in the education of 
Prince Pedro (later “the Cruel”) by “frey Johan Garcia de Castro Xeres,” at 
the order of the young prince’s governor. (It is interesting to recall at this point 
that Pero Lépez de Ayala was educated in part at Pedro’s court.) This transla- 
tion was printed in Sevilla in 1494. Cf. P. Groussac, “Le livre des Castigos ¢ 
documentos attribué au roi D. Sanche IV,” RHi, XV (1906), 327, and R. Foulché- 
Delbose, “Les Castigos e documentos de Sanche IV,” ibid., p. 370. These two 
critics differ entirely on the question of how literal the translation is. The con- 
fusion perhaps arises from the fact that the work of Castrojeriz consisted of two 
parts: a literal translation of Colonna’s treatise; and dissertations or comments 
and illustrations by the translator, often contained in marginal notes and ap- 
proximately doubling the extent of the work. The two parts traveled separately 
and also in combination, so that extant MSS vary. (Cf. J. Zarco Cuevas, 
Catdlogo de los manuscritos castellanos de El Escorial, I1 [1924], 144-148, with 
quotations from studies of P. B. Ferndndez, “‘Incunables espafioles de la Biblioteca 
del Escorial,” published in La Ciudad de Dios [October 20, 1909, and October 5 
and 20, 1911].) Juan Beneyto Pérez has published the work of Castrojeriz under 
the title of Glosa castellana al “Regimiento de Principes’’ de Egidio Romano 
(Madrid, Instituto de Estudios Politicos, 1947; cf. his Introd., pp. xxvi-xxxvi). 
Mario Schiff (La Bibliotheque du Marquis de Santillane [Paris, Bibliothéque des 
Hautes Etudes, 1905], p. 210) mentions a Catalan translation of Colonna’s work 
by Arnau Stanyol, a MS of which, of ca. 1430, is in the Escorial Library (cf. 
Pérez, op. cit., p. xxv). Three other works by Beneyto Pérez contain informa- 
tion on medieval political treatises: Los origenes de la ciencia politica en Espaiia 
(Madrid, Instituto de Estudios Politicos, 1949); Textos politicos de la Baja Edad 
Media, (Madrid, 1944); and Introduccién a la historia de las doctrinas politicas 
(Barcelona, 1947). 

1 Many Latin and Spanish versions of the Secreta secretorum appeared in the 
Iberian Peninsula. Today two MSS-of the Poridad de las poridades, a short 
version, and several MSS of Spanish versions of the entire work are extant. Cf. 
Knust, op. cit.; idem, Mittheilungen aus dem Eskurial (Titbingen, 1879); Stein- 
schneider, op. cit.; and Kasten, op. cit. 

4 El libro infinido. The Libro de los Estados also treats in part of this matter. 
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the Tratado del consejo . . . , hecho por Maestre Pedro, and some 
of the poems which include advice to rulers, particularly the Libro 
de Alexandre. That Ayala was directly acquainted with the works 
of Aristotle is doubtful, but in the works of Aquinas and Colonna 
he could find many of the opinions of the Greek philosopher. The 
texts just named, therefore, are those chosen for comparison with 
the Rimado’s advice to kings and statesmen in this study. 


Ill 


Whatever acquaintance Ayala had with the ideas of Aristotle 
seems to have been obtained at second hand, for, aside from a few 
Aristotelian thoughts and images for which he is probably indebted, 
as we shall see, to other works, there is nothing in the Rimado to 
suggest Greek philosophy or method. The Spaniard’s approach to 
the subject of statecraft is moral and theological, rather than 
scientific; his attitude toward the ruler and his advisers is personal; 
and he recognizes no law superior to the authority of the prince. 
His faith in the system of government and society under which he 
lives is absolute, although he is prompt to point out the failings of 
those whose responsibility it is to maintain the system. Unlike 
Aristotle and the more Aristotelian medieval theorists, he never 
weighs the possible advantages of types of government different 
from that of his nation and time or questions the righteousness of 
the existing social order; in fact, although he himself participated 
in the overthrow of a legally constituted ruler,“ he never expresses 
doubt concerning the wisdom of the hereditary succession to the 
throne. For Ayala the problem of government is only one phase of 
the greater question of man’s personal relationship with God and 
the whole question of personal virtue. His manner is that of a 
moralist or preacher, and his poem is, in effect, as he himself labels 
it, a “sermon’* (704). 


% Pedro the Cruel. Cf. R. de Floranes, Vida literaria del canciller mayor de 
Castilla, Don Pedro Lépez de Ayala, in Coleccién de documentos inéditos para la 
Historia de Espafia (Madrid, 1852), XIX, 92-93. 

16 There is one instance in which tae Chancellor draws upon the authority 
of the Greek philosopher, with the words, “Segunt dize Aristotiles” (576). The 
thought expressed in this stanza, that “Nunca dara gran don / El onbre que es 
pobre,” may reflect the ideas of the discussion of liberality in the Ethics (IV, 3); but 
the resemblance is vague. Since the statement does not appear in any of the 
other works studied, the allusion is probably to aome collection of “Dichos de 
sabios.”’ 
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IV 


Comparing Egidio Colonna’s De regimine principum"™ with the 
Rimado de palagio’s passages on ruling, one is impressed with a 
difference in the approach to the study of government: Colonna’s 
treatise, though the work of a churchman, is much more secular 
than Ayala’s, undoubtedly because it is more Aristotelian. Colonna 
expresses Christian dogma as piously as Ayala: kings and princes 
are God’s representatives on earth (he frequently refers to them as 
“semidei’’)'* and must look to Him for their reward. Nevertheless, 
Colonna regards government as a science, rather than as a moral or 
theological problem, and, like his Greek predecessor, is accustomed 
to liken it to the science of medicine. For a medieval didactic 
writer, he makes few allusions to the writings of the Church 
Fathers,’ preferring to quote Aristotle’s philosophy of statecraft. 
His political and social views are sometimes surprisingly modern.” 
Law and reason are the criteria by which he judges the actions of 
men, to a far greater extent than Ayala, who is inclined to put 
personal Christian virtue ahead of these qualities. Colonna does 
not dwell upon the vanity of human glories, as does the Chancellor, 
although he is emphatic in declaring that righteousness is preferable 
to temporal success and wealth. In a manner which at the same 


time looks back to the Greeks and foreshadows the Renaissance, he 
recommends the desire for honor among men as a legitimate ambi- 
tion and the quality which can best lead to the accomplishment of 
virtuous deeds. Thus Ayala’s “‘sermon’’ is closer to the treatises 
of a theological and moral nature—the “pre-Aristotelian’’*"—while 


1? Three versions of this work were studied by the author: a microfilm of a 
Latin edition of Venice, 1502, belonging to the library of the University of Mich- 
igan; the version of Henri de Gauchi, in French, published by Molenaer (op. cit.); 
and the Spanish version of Castrojeriz published by Beneyto Pérez (op. cit.). 
Schiff (op. cit., pp. 201, 203-204, and 209-210) found both the French and the 
Spanish versions of the work in what had been the library of the Marqués de 
Santillana, now in the Biblioteca Nacional, Madrid; he believes that a Latin 
version may have been a part of the library, but only a reference to it now remains. 

18 For example, “Huiusmodi autem uirtutem diuinam quae est quodammodo 
superuirtus maxime habere debent reges et principes qui ut dictum est semidei 
esse debent”’ (I, I, v). All references to Colonna’s work, unless otherwise specified, 
are to book, part, and chapter of the Latin version. 

1® Cf. Molenaer, op. cit., p. xx. 

 Tbid., pp. xx—xxi. 

* The term employed by Born (op. cit., p. 502) to describe the treatises which 
preceded Thomas Aquinas and for which the authentic works of Aristotle were 
not available. 
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Colonna’s is a scientific and philosophical exposition of government, 
at once more Aristotelian and more modern. 

Aside from this fundamental difference, there are many simi- 
larities in the ideas presented by the two writers. Both list the 
virtues they believe necessary in rulers, Colonna following the 
Ethics closely. Of the primary virtues, wisdom, temperance, 
courage, and justice, only the first is missing in Ayala’s list; in 
secondary virtues, many are identical, but Aycla omits such worldly 
qualities as magnificence, love of honor, and sociability, and sub- 
stitutes the more personal Christian virtue of patience. Both 
writers warn the ruler against the vices of anger and passion, timid- 
ity, cruelty, and covetousness. In both works the king is advised 
to consider the common good of the people first and to seek peace 
and avoid war, though he must always be prepared to defend his 
people against aggression. The prince must respect the Church 
and its property, and honor and esteem the clergy. For both au- 
thors one of the principal responsibilities of the ruler is the main- 
tenance of justice, in which he must exercise wisdom, care, and 
mercy, and personally set an example for lower judges and bailiffs 
of the realm. A king’s justice consists in rewarding virtue as well 
as in punishing evil. On the subject of counselors, both treatises 
are eloquent. Many heads are better than one; persons must be 
chosen carefully for this responsibility; they must be men who will 
consider only the general welfare of the land; they must not flatter 
or say what they know the king would like to hear, but always 
speak the truth; they must be willing to deliberate long, but act 
fast when the decision is made; and they must keep the secrets of 
the state. Other nobles of the realm must avoid flattery and greed, 
too, and give little importance to temporal things; the ruler should 
remember to reward their services and be merciful if, after long and 
faithful duty, they fall into error. The example of a virtuous king, 
both writers emphasize, will encourage righteous living in his sub- 
jects. 

These are very briefly the principal ideas common to the Rimado 
de palacio and the De regimine principum of Colonna, many of them 
expressed in quite different language. The closest resemblances in 
thought or phrasing can be observed in the following passages: 
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Rimado de palagio 


De regimine principum 


(On justice) 


A esta traen la paz e verdat acon- 
pafiada, 

Rrexplandege como estrella en la 
tierra do es guardada. (344) 


Ca la noble justicia su nonbre 
tiene verdadero, 

El sol de medio dia e de la mafiana 
luzero. (347) 


Praeclarissima uirtutum uidetur 
esse iustitia et non uesperus neque 
lucifer est ita admirabilis sicut ipsa. 
Vesperus nam et lucifer est una et 
eadem stella quae est ualde pulchra 
et clara: et propter sui pulchritu- 
dinem et uenustatem communi 
nomine appellatur Venus. . . . Est 
ergo intentio philosophi dicere: 
quod cum Venus .. . non sit ita 
pulchra nec ita praeclara sicut est 
iustitia. (I, II, xii) 


(On the king as example) 


Por enxienplo del rrey el rregno es 
gouernado. (623) 


Rex qui debet esse quasi specu- 
lum et forma uiuendi et qui debet 
esse regula agendorum... . (I, 
II, xxvii) 

Congruum enim est qui alios 
regere cupit: ut sit adeo prudens 
et bonus: ut caeteri ex ipso possint 
sumere uiuendi exemplum. (II, 
II, ii) 


(On counselors) 


Ca, mal pecado, muchos consejos 
son errados, 

Por querer tener ellos los rreyes 
lisonjados. (271) 


Quando en el consejo la question es 
propuesta, 

Luego cata el priuado a qual cabo 
se acuesta 

La voluntad del rrey, e va por esa 
cuesta, 

Cuydando a su casa leuar buena 
rrepuesta. (272) 


Quinto est in consiliis atten- 
dendum ut non loquant ibi pla- 
centia sed uera. Adulatores enim 
dum principi placere student uera 
silentes et placita promulgantes 
exponunt periculo totum principa- 
tum uel totum regnum. (III, II, 
xvii) 


(On the name “‘king”’) 


Este nonbre de rrey de buen rregif 
desgiende. (235) 


Nam rex est nomen officii et dig- 
nitatis. ... Nomen enim regum 
a regendo sumptum est. Regere 
autem alios et dirigere ipsos in 
finem debitum fit per prudentiam. 
(I, II, vii) 
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(On the common good) 


Entre todas las cosas, sea sienpre 
guardada 

La grant pro comunal de la tierra 
lazrada, 

Ca en tanto fue Rroma de todos 
sefioreada, (285) 

En quanto asi lo fizo; despues yase 
abaxada. * 


In bonis autem diuinis et in 
bonis omnibus: magis reperitur 
ratio bonitatis quam in bono pri- 
uato. Modus ergo quolibet debet 
esse amatiuus: est ut primo et prin- 
cipaliter diligat bonum diuinum 
et commune. . . . Sic etiam anti- 
quitus si perspeximus ciuitatem 


aliquando dominari et tenere mo- 
narchiam hoc erat: quia ciues pro 
republica non dubitabant se morti 
exponere. Dilectio nam quam 
habebant romani ad rempublicam 
fecit Romam esse principantem et 
monarcham. (I, III, iii) 


The above similarities do not imply that Ayala had Colonna’s 
work before him when he composed his poem; however, it is in- 
teresting to note further that in the chapter of Colonna’s treatise 
which treats of counsel and counselors, where one of the above pas- 
sages occurs, there is also a second reference to the Roman coun- 
selors who put the common welfare first,” and other similarities of 
less significance. Since this is a favorite subject with the Chan- 
cellor, it would seem that he must have consulted Colonna on the 
matter at some time in his life. One of the other passages comes 
from Colonna’s discussion of the passion of love (here, the love of 
the common welfare); on the following page he advises love for 
the Church and its welfare, as does the Chancellor in another pas- 
sage (683). Since Colonna attributes several of the thoughts 
quoted above to Aristotle, it is, of course, entirely possible that 
Ayala may have found them elsewhere; yet it seems rather unlikely 
that he or another should have chosen exactly the same ideas and 


® Line d of strophe 285 seems to be corrupt, for it reads, “En quanto asi non 
fizo’”’; I have taken the liberty of correcting it with reference to the other MS 
(Poesias . . . , II, 286). That MS seems defective, too, in line b. 

* “Hoc enim fuit quod apud romanam rem publicam exaltauit fidelitas con- 
siliantium: quibus quicquid per consilium in eorum auribus dicebatur adeo 
secretum erat ac si non audissent illud” (III, II, xvii). The emphasis here, 
however, is on the secrecy of the Roman counselors. In the same passage we 
encounter the advice, “Bene ergo dictum est . . . quod consiliamur multo tem- 
pore: operamur autem prompte et quod oportet consiliari tarde sed facere con- 
siliata velociter,” which resembles strophes 284 and 618 of the Rimado, and the 
suggestion that “Plus proficit expertus quam artifex quare cum plures plura 
experti sint quam unus solus,” which recalls strophes 282-283 of the Rimado. 
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images from several works of the philosopher as did Colonna, for 
the passages express ideas from both the Politics and the Ethics.* 
Considering Ayala’s avowed acquaintance with Colonna’s treatise, 
the similarity of subject matter, the availability of the work in 
Spain in Ayala’s time, the many ideas which they have in common, 
and the above-quoted close resemblances in thought and images, 
it seems more reasonable to conclude that the Spanish Chancellor 
had read at least certain parts of the Augustinian’s composition— 
or a work based closely upon it—at some time during his life, and 
that he recalled particular thoughts, metaphors, and illustrations 
when he composed his own work. 

Whether Ayala had seen Colonna’s work in a Latin, French, or 
Spanish version, is difficult to determine. The passage quoted 
above in which the title rex is derived from the verb regere does not 
appear in the French version. This might indicate that that was 
not the version known to Ayala, were it not that, as will be seen, 
the same idea is expressed in another work probably known to him 
and cannot therefore be definitely said to have come out of Colonna’s 
treatise. The glosa or commentary of Castrojeriz does not seem 
to have influenced Ayala, for those ideas which Ayala has in common 
with the Spanish version are in all cases ideas which were expressed 
by Colonna in the Latin version. One of the above-quoted passages, 
however, the first which holds the ruler up as an example to his 
people, does not appear in the Spanish version. It seems, there- 
fore, most likely that one of the other editions, probably the Latin, 
was known to Ayala. 

Ayala’s “TX cosas en que se conosge el poder del rrey”’ (603-617), 
with their emphasis upon display and external appearance, seem 
almost out of place among his frequent tirades on the vanity of 
earthly splendors. One might be less surprised to find them in 
Colonna’s more worldly exposition, in which honor among men is 
given so prominent a place. Yet we find in the latter work only 
one recommendation which recalls any of the Chancellor’s “IX 
cosas,’”’ the suggestion that the ruler build fine buildings in which 


“Two of the passages quoted on pages 8-9, those on justice and on the 
common good, are accompanied by references to the Ethics; the idea of the ruler 
as an example to his people is common in the Politics. The passage on counselors, 
although the entire chapter in which it is found seems to be based upon the Ethics, 
does not resemble any discussion in the work of Aristotle. The illustration of 
the Roman counselors, of course, and the derivation of the title rer do not proceed 
from Aristotle. The latter appears in St. Augustine (De civitate dei, V, 12) and 
St. Isidore (Etymologiae, IX, 3). Cf. J. Balogh, “Rex a Recte Regendo,” Specu- 
lum, ITI (1928), 580-582. 
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to hold great celebrations. Apparently these rules of Ayala’s 
answered a medieval need to symbolize power in visible form, which 
Colonna, with his more intellectual, reasoned approach to the sub- 
ject, did not feel. In succeeding pages we shall find that advice of 
the kind under consideration seems to derive from another important 
source for “Rules for Princes’ of the Middle Ages. An interesting 
observation, however, might be made concerning these “‘TX cosas’’: 
in them we notice almost the only example of the Chancellor’s use 
of Colonna’s regular method of listing and numbering statements, 
often in the typical medieval groups of three or multiples of three. 


bg 


Ayala’s moral approach to the subject of good government is 
perhaps closer than Culonna’s to that of Thomas Aquinas, whose 
De regimine principum has been described as essentially a theological 
work,” a combination of Aristotelian method and earlier ecclesias- 
tical attitudes. The reiterations of the vanitas vanitatum theme 
and the frequent recourse to Biblical illustrations make both this 
work and the Rimado characteristic of medieval moral-didactic and 
theological writing. Aquinas, to be sure, is more abstract and 
intellectual in his analysis of the problems of organizing and ruling 
a state, and, like Colonna, develops the theme in an orderly fashion. 
Yet there are many similarities in the advice offered by Ayala and 
Aquinas and in the spirit and manner in which it is offered. How- 
ever, in all but one instance the resemblance occurs only in ideas 
which are common to all works of this nature and which are found 
also in Colonna’s treatise. The one exception is the suggestion 
that God sends men cruel rulers as a punishment for their sins, a 
suggestion made by both Ayala and Aquinas, but not by Colonna. 
This idea apparently has its origin in the Book of Job, for in one 
passage Aquinas quotes from Job xxxiv. 3, on the subject; and the 
idea appears again in the Rimado (1318) in the last section, in which 
Ayala follows very closely Gregory the Great’s Moralia, based upon 
the life of Job.*% This similarity, then, is not significant of actual 


*% Phelan, op. cit., p. 9. Phelan here elaborates upon a description given by 
C. Roguet in Du gouvernement royal. St. Augustine’s Civitas dei was an important 
influence in Aquinas’ method and thought (cf. Barker, op. cit., p. lx). The 
edition used in this study is that of R. P. Petrus Mandonnet (S. Thomae Aquinatis, 
Opuscula omnia [Paris, 1927], I). In this edition the De regimine principum, 
or De regno ad regem Cypri, includes the spurious latter part, which circulated 
during the Middle Ages as the authentic continuation of Aquinas. 

** Quoting from Job xxxiv, 3, Aquinas says, “ . . . facit regnare hominem 
hypocritam propter peccata populi,”’ and adds, “ . . . quia tyranni sunt instru- 
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borrowing on the part of the Spaniard. There is no evidence, in 
fact, that the work of Aquinas influenced Ayala’s ideas on govern- 
ment, although it may have been familiar to him. 


VI 


The title of the Secreta secretorum™ indicates that its advice 
was not thought suitable for publication among men, but was to 
be kept secret for the use of the prince alone.** Its fate was to be 
quite different, however, for few works attained wider dissemination 
or greater influence than this one during the Middle Ages. That 
Egidio Colonna and Thomas Aquinas obtained some of their ideas 
concerning the government of princes from this work has been 
suggested*® and appears probable, although neither made any 
acknowledgment of his indebtedness to the Secreta secretorum, 
both preferring to rely upon the recognized authority of the au- 
thentic works of Aristotle and Biblical or Church literature, and 


each adapted its counsel to his own philosophy of government and 
life. 


The position of the king as defined in the Secreta secretorum is 
somewhat different from that of Aquinas’ or Colonna’s ruler. As 
indicated above, the king was to be the possessor of a secret formula, 


mentum divinae justitiae ad puniendum delicta hominum... .” The thought 
appears in the first section of the Rimado in strophe 101. 

*? For this section of her study the author is indebted to Professor Lloyd Kasten 
of the University of Wisconsin, who made available to her his typescript of the 
Secreta secretorum (Escorial MS Z.1.2.). There is no modern edition of the Spanish 
versions of the work. Knust inserts in his description (“Beitrag zur Kenntniss 
der Escorial Bibliothek,” pp. 303-317) the chapter headings, excerpts, and sum- 
maries. The English versions published by Steele (see above n. 8) are similar to 
the Spanish versions. Cf. Zarco Cuevas, op. cit., III, 58-59, for a description of 
Escorial MS Z.1.2. 

** “Te declaro por enxienplos scuros et por senyales, car yo temo muyto que 
aquesti libro uenga en magnos delos infieles et al poder delos superbios, assi que 
acabada ment uernya aellos el sobirano bien et gaguero et el secreto diuinal al 
qual gaguero secreto Dios los iuggo no seyer merecientes ni dignos, et yo seria 
traspasador dela gracia diuinal et crebantador del secreto celestial” (Kasten type- 
script, p. 68). Contrast with Colonna’s statement that the book should be written 
so that all may understand it, for what the king should order the people to do, the 
people ought to know how to do (I, I, i). 

** Steele, Secrees ..., p. xii. In mentioning Aquinas’ work, Steele does not 
make clear whether he considers it dependent upon the Secreta secretorum or 
merely related to it by subject, but we may infer that he meant the former. 
Colonna’s treatise, he says, “is clearly based on the Secreta secretorum in very 
great measure.” It is even possible that the title of these two treatises was first 
borne by a version of the pseudo-Aristotelian work, and that the wide circulation 
of that work contributed to the great popularity of the subject. 
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not to be made public. This contrasts sharply with the opinion 
common to the other works that the business of governing and being 
governed is a matter of mutual obligations to be understood clearly 
by both parties. The Secreta secretorum further sets the king apart 
from his subjects by its recommendations that he outshine all 
other men in dress and equipment, speak little, show himself but 
once a year to his subjects in public and then only with the most 
elaborate pomp and display, showering gifts and favors upon all, 
and being publicly praised on this occasion by respected elders.*° 
Although he is counseled to win the good will of his people, he is 
advised to inspire awe, rather than love.* 

Though it emphasizes justice and mercy, the Secreta secretorum’s 
advice to the ruler is not always fundamentally moral, for it recom- 
mends wisdom ahead of virtue, which itself is to be sought principally 
for its practical value,” and it calls for the appearance of virtue 
when the quality itself is lacking. The ruler is advised to restrain 
his ire and malice and win over the hearts of his subjects, lest they 
rise against him; and he must treat the humble justly, for they may 
become great enough some day to take revenge for any wrong he 
may have done them.* Emphasis is placed upon external display, 
not to satisfy personal pride and ambition, to be sure, but to assure 
the respect and awe due the ruler. The king of the Secreta secre- 
torum is truly a ‘“demigod” in position—not in virtue, as Colonna 
apparently intended when he used this term. 

Ayala’s king is not set apart from his people, and the Chancellor 
is quick to draw attention to the responsibilities of both parties. 
External display has its part in the Rimado, however, in the ‘“‘IX 
cosas” referred to above. The Secreta secretorum, like the Rimado, 
recommends that the king’s letters be in good handwriting, his 
messengers capable and well-mannered, his officials prosperous and 
noble, and his table well-supplied—all among Ayala’s “IX cosas.” 
However, not all of Ayala’s nine rules can be traced to this work, 


nor is there any resemblance in language which would indicate 
indebtedness. 


* An ancient custom of the East Indians (in some MSS, the Jews), which the 
Secreta secretorum commends. 

= “Et assi tu grant sauiega guarde que tu reuerencia sea enlos coragones de 
tus subditos mas que el amor’ (Kasten typescript, p. 85). 

™ Cf. H. Peirce, “Aspectos de la personalidad del rey espafiol en la literatura 
hispano-arébiga,”’ Smith College Studies in Modern Languages, X, 2 (January, 
1929), especially pp. 36-37. 

% “No menospregies el menor, car el menor et el uil pora, segunt suele, adeuenir 
en honra et en rriquezas, et aquella ora sera mas poderoso pora uenir contra tu” 
(Kasten typescript, p. 89). 
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There are a great many identical or similar ideas in these two 
works. “De las maneras de los rreyes auaros et largos,’’ one of the 
chapters of the Secreta secretorum, is close to the Chancellor’s dis- 
cussion of the same subject. Also similar are some of their ideas 
on justice, rewards, fear of God and respect for the clergy, and the 
qualifications for counselors. Many of these ideas, though, are 
also to be found in Colonna’s treatise; and further examination 
reveals that Ayala did not make use of any material from the 
Secreta secretorum which does not appear in one of the later works 
studied here. wan 


Since the second of the Siete partidas™ treats specifically of the 
duties and privileges of rulers, what would be more probable than 
that the Rimado should reflect some of its attitudes and precepts 
on the subject? Ayala himself refers to these laws as the authority 
for one of his statements: 


Quien del rrey o del rregno entendiere ocasion, 
Luego le apergiba e muestre su rrazon; 

Segunt ley de Partida, caeria en traycion 

El] que lo encubriese vn punto nin sazcn. (287) 


Although the sources of the Siete partidas have not been deter- 
mined with any certainty, most scholars agree that the Secreta 
secretorum was one of the works consulted.™ It is also certain that 
Colonna’s work could not have been known to the compilers of the 


* Although composed under the direction or inspiration of Alfonso the Wise, 
the Siete partidas does not seem to have had any legal authority untu the pro- 
mulgation of the Ordenamiento de Alcald in 1348 (cf. J. Hinojosa *{enjoulet, 
Introduccién histérica al estudio del derecho espaiiol (Granada, 1879], pp. 67-68). 
These were, accordingly, the laws of Spain during the years of Ayala’s prominence 
at court and at the earliest date suggested for the composition of the Rimado, 
1367 (probably inexact; cf. E..Mérimée and 8. G. Morley, A History of Spanish 
Literature [New York, 1930], p. 83). 

% Amador de los Rios (Historia critica de la literatura espafiola, III [Madrid, 
1864], 546-547, note 2) was the first to list the many mentions of Aristotle’s ad- 
vice to Alexander in the second Partida as evidence of dependence upon the 
Secreta secretorum. J. Beneyto Pérez (Fuentes del derecho histérico espafiol [Barcel- 
ona, 1931], p. 135) concurs in this opinion. P. Ballesteros (“Algunas fuentes de 
Las partidas,” Revista de ciencias juridicas y sociales, I [1918], 542-547) misses 
entirely the significance of the frequent allusion, “Aristotle said to Alexander,” 
in the Siete partidas, assuming it to prove dependence upon the Politics of Aris- 
totle, and says in regard to the Secreta secretorum only that it would not be surpris- 
ing if it had figured in the library utilized by the authors of the book of laws. He 
also indicates his conviction that the work of Aquinas was used, without going 
into any consideration of dates. 
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laws, since it was not composed until ca. 1284, the year of Alfonso’s 
death, when the Siete partidas roust have been finished.** Whether 
or not Thomas Aquinas’ treatise was known to the authors of the 
Siete partidas cannot be determined until the dates of both works 
are more definitely established.*”” That the Politics of Aristotle 
was used as a source seems probable. 

In the second Partida there is no idea of secrecy concerning the 
advice given to the ruler; on the contrary, the relationship between 
him and his people is one of mutual obligations and privileges which 
each party must understand. The king is not advised to keep 
himself aloof from his subjects, although, since his actions will be 
judged more severely than those of other men, he is cautioned that 
all he says or does must be done with the consciousness of his posi- 
tion. There is less emphasis upon the matter of external symbols 
of authority and appearances than in the Secreta secretorum; never- 
theless, these things have an importance in the Partida which 
cannot be denied, and this perhaps links the work to the Secreta 
secretorum more closely than to the later works. There is in the 
Partida the same juxtaposition of denunciations of worldly am- 
bition and commendations of external show and grandeur which we 
encounter in the Rimado de palacio. The Partida justifies pageant- 
ry almost apologetically by insisting that it is necessary for kings 
to be recognized easily and that they have an obligation to main- 
tain the “significanga de claridad de nuestro Sefior Dios, cuyo lugar 
tienen en tierra” (II, v, 5);** and other passages assure us that, 
however necessary this display may be, it really has no importance 
in the eternal scale of values. 

Of the “IX cosas” already mentioned, there is nothing in the 
Partida concerning the coinage of the nation, mentioned by Ayala; 
but all the other precepts of that section of the Rimado resemble . 
recommendations of the Partida. There, however, they are not 
combined in a list, and there are no verbal similarities which would 


3¢ Amador de los Rios gives the date 1257 for the writing of the second Partida, 
but without any evidence to support it. The Introduction to the Academy 
edition of the Siete partidas, 1807, says they were probably begun in 1256 and 
finished in 1263. Perhaps neither of these dates is very reliable, but either would 
rule out any possibility of the use of Colonna’s work. 

* Cf. preceding note. As indicated above (note 6), Aquinas’ work could not 
have been composed much before 1267, the date of the death of Hugo II, and 
may have been written later, for Hugo ITI. 

* The edition used throughout this study is that of Barcelona, 1843, with the 
glosses of Gregorio Lépez. References in parentheses are to the Partida, the title, 
and the law. 
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indicate that Ayala borrowed his precepts from that work. Where 
Ayala advises that the king send as ambassadors fine nobles and 
learned doctors, richly equipped and accompanied, the Partida also 
suggests extreme care in the selection of these emissaries, who—and 
here it quotes from the Secreta secretorum**—are the king’s ears, 
his eyes, and his tongue (II, ix, 21). Like the Rimado, the Partida 
stresses the importance of correctness and attractiveness in the 
letters issued from the king’s chancellery. Both works recommend 
strong cities, towers, and walls, many fine houses and palaces, a 
chapel presided over by worthy chaplains, a well-furnished and 
appropriately served table, and a spacious court to accommodate 
all the king’s counselors. The two works are specific regarding the 
qualifications to be sought in judges, merinos, adelantados, and 
counselors, and caution that these be chosen from the rich, to dis- 
courage covetousness. Thus, Ayala’s rules for displaying the 
power of the king cannot be said to have been drawn literally from 
the book of laws, but they are entirely compatible with its recom- 
mendations. 

One similarity between the second Partida and the Rimado is 
the derivation of the word rey from the verb regir (Partida II, i, 6), 
which we have already noted in the Latin and the Spanish versions 
of Colonna’s work:*° 

As for the kingly virtues recommended in the Partida, the four 
cardinal virtues are the same as in Colonna’s work; but in secondary 
virtues recommended the Partida is closer to Ayala than to Colonna, 
no mention being made of magnificence, sociability, or love of honor, 
but “sufrencia” being advised. 

Concerning counsel and counselors, the Partida does not have 
as much to say as either Ayala or Colonna, although in what it does 
say there is agreement with the ideas of both. It is difficult to 
determine to which law Ayala referred in the passage quoted above 
(p. 14). In Title xiii there is a law (5) which cautions the people 
against lying to the king, but it says nothing about counseling or 
about treachery. 


so |. mensagero . . . es huello suyo enlas cosas que el no veye, et es su orella 
enlas cosas que su senyor no huye, et es su lengua en su absengia” (Kasten type- 
script, p. 169). 

“ Cf. above, pp. 8-10. This derivation was apparently inherited by the 
second Partida from the earlier FueroJ uzgo, which says, “Et asi como el sacerdote 
ye dicho de sacrificar, asi el re ye dicho de regnar piadosamientre . . .” (Cédigos 
espajioles [Madrid, 1847], I, 97). Thomas Aquinas, in De regimine principum, 
states that the name of king (rer) is derived from the office of ruling (guberna- 
tionis regimine) (I, xiii), but does not relate the noun to any verb. 
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The Partida, like the Rimado, warns nobles of the realm who are 
not counselors of their responsibilities to their peasants and con- 
demns warfare among them. The Rimado laments the fact that 
these men have forgotten the war against the Moors and are seeking 
more profitable occupation in fighting their fellow Christians.“ 
The Partida, too, complains that ‘‘se dexan vencer a la cobdicia, 
que muchas vegadas la safia, que deuen mostrar contra sus enemigos, 
tornanla a si mismos” (II, xxvi, 2). One of Ayala’s most dramatic 
and indignant descriptions seems to picture the very situation which 
one of the laws of the Partida was designed to prevent. A great 
king dies, leaving a young and inexperienced heir, and 


Fincan muchas guerras despues de la su vida, 

Nin le pagan testamento, nin su manda es 
conplida; 

Antes que del cuerpo el alma se[a] part[id Ja, 

Tafien por su palacio ya todos dacogida. 


Van luego cada vno a su tierra a rrobar, 
Diziendo que quieren los sus castillos guardar; 
Bastecen los rrobando e enbian pleytear 

Con el nueuo heredero, como podran pasar. 


Nin se les viene miente del padre nin de su 
buen fecho, 
Nin que es aguisado lealtad nin derecho; 
Cada vno se cata e enpieca su prouecho, 
E esperan do yran las cosas por su trecho. (496-498) 


We are told how the nobles ask unmerited favors and dispensations, 
which the new king unwillingly grants because he needs the good 
will of these persons, and how, finally, these nobles, for selfish 
reasons, involve the nation in a destructive war. The Partida 
paints an equally tragic, though slightly different picture of what 
may happen in the same circumstances, and prescribes for the ad- 
ministration of the realm in such a contingency (II, xv, 3, and xiii, 
20). 

For matters concerned with the administration of justice, it is 
necessary to turn to the third Partida, where the advice is much 
more detailed than Ayala’s, of course, but where many of the sug- 
gestions are identical to his. Justice, according to the Partida, 
however, is not like the morning star, but like a “fuente, onde 


“ “Oluidado han a los moros las sus guerras fazer, / Ca en otras tierras llanas 


asaz fallan que comer” (338), and “Los cristianos han las guerras, los moros estan 
folgados’’ (339). 
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manan todos los derechos” (III, i, Preface), and which “compre- 
hende todas las otras virtudes principales’’ (III, i, 1). As in the 
Rimado, a sword is the symbol of justice.” 

The pattern of society followed in the Rimado is, as might be 
expected, that of the Siete partidas and contrasts with Colonna’s, 
which is slightly different.“ There are in the Partidas three social 
classes, labradores, oradores, and defensores, the latter having the 
greatest civic responsiblity, for they “han a defender la Eglesia, e 
los Reyes, e todos los otros” (II, xxi, 4). Ayala never makes a 
definite listing of the three classes, but he constantly refers to the 
same three groups. He tells the powerful that they must “‘guardar 
la justigia e al pobre defender, / E perseguir al malo’’ (579); the 
Partidas entrust to the king the special care of the Church, the 
widows and orphans, strangers, and all who are weak or humble; 
Ayala, too, though not assigning these duties to any specific in- 
dividual or class, singles out these classes and their suffering when 
he complains that protection for the humble is lacking and the 
powerful are exploiting the weak. 

There are other similarities which indicate that Ayala must have 
been acquainted with the Siete partidas. What man of his political 
importance could have escaped becoming familiar with the laws 
of the land? It is unlikely, nevertheless, that he actually consulted 
it as he composed the Rimado, for he does not use its language, 
and, as we have seen in the case of his one allusion to it, he seems 
to have quoted it inexactly. Much of the similarity in the advice 
given in the two works must have resulted from the more or less 
identical social and political conditions under which the laws and 
the Rimado were written—conditions in part created by the Siete 
partidas and the legal codes which preceded it. It appears that, so 
far as this study can determine, the Chancellor’s knowledge of the 
precepts of the Secreta secretorum, where it cannot be said to have 
been acquired from the work of Colonna, must have been derived 
from the Siete partidas, especially since the Secreta secretorum’s 
emphasis upon a demonstration of power through external display 
appears, though somewhat modified, in both the Rimado and the 
Partidas. 


“@ There are two swords, according to the Partida, one representing spiritual 
justice and the other temporal justice (ITI, Preface). 

* Colonna divides society into agricolas, artifices, and bellatores, the latter being 
nobles who don’t work with their hands, but who defend their country (I, III, 
xiv). 
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There are four other Spanish prose works which treat in part or 
entirely of the subject of the government of princes. The Flores de 
filosofia, one of the Arabic (or Arab-influenced) collections of 
maxims, offers advice for all classes of society, including many 
maxims for rulers; the Tratado del consejo of Maestre Pedro deals 
exclusively with the problem of counsel; and the Libro infinido of 
Don Juan Manuel and the Castigos e documentos del rey don Sancho 
propose precepts for the conduct of sons of royal or noble birth. 

The earliest of these, the Flores de filosofia,“ is considered by 
some scholars, as we have seen, one of the sources of the Siete 
partidas; and, perhaps for that reason, most of the identical opinions 
found in it and the Rimado occur also in that work. Only the 
closest resemblances not encountered elsewhere will be noted here. 
Both authors complain that however long and faithfully one serves 
a ruler, the latter is accustomed to forget this service the first time 
he detects the slightest error on the part of the servant. Ayala 
describes the tribulations of a prince, likening him to a bull tor- 
mented in the ring; and the Flores de filosofia, too, acknowledges 
the life of a conscientiov’ ruler to be the greatest “‘laserio” (VIII). 
These similarities probably do not indicate anything more than a 
similar reaction to observations of court life. Ayala calls those 
nobles who do not maintain justice in their villages “mala yerua”’ 
(355), while the Flores de filosofia compares -wrongs and misused 
force with the “‘yeruas malas [que nascen en las pennas, quando 
non las escardan |” (IV). This metaphor is not of great significance, 
since it is of Biblical origin, except for the fact that on the same page 
of both works occurs another identical metaphor, the sword used 
as a symbol of justice,“ which, although it has been noted also in 


“ According to M. Zapata y Torres (“Breves notas sobre Hl libro de los cient 
capitulos como base de las Flores de filosofia,” Smith College Studies in Modern 
Languages, X, 2 (January, 1929], 43-54), the Flores de filosofia consisted of selec- 
tions chosen from the earlier Libro de los gient capitulos, an original work of the 
reign of Fernando el Santo, the later version representing one of the numerous 
flores composed during the epoch of Alfonso el Sabio. The Flores de filosofia 
has been published by Knust, Dos obras diddcticas y dos leyendas, Bibliéfilos 
espafioles, XVII (Madrid, 1878), and it is to this edition that I shall refer, by 
the number of the “law.” 

“ Rimado: “El rrey que la [justigia] touiere gefiira muy noble espada, / Mas 
bien cate, si la ouiere, que la tenga bien tenperada” (344). Flores de filos.: 
“Con tres cosas se mantiene el rregno: la primera es la ley, e la segunda es el 
trey, e la tercera es la justicia, pues la ley es guarda del rrey [e el rrey es guarda 
de la ley], e la espada que se entiende por la justicia es guarda de todo” (IV). 
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the third Partida, is more alike in these two works than it is in the 
Partida and the Rimado. This coincidence could indicate a re- 
miniscence on the part of the Chancellor. 

One Spanish work which might be expected to have influenced 
Ayala is the Tratado del consejo y césegeros delos principes para su 
bué gobierno, hecho por Maestre Pedre, which has often been attrib- 
uted to his uncle, Don Pedro Gémez Barroso. The fact that 
so much of the Chancellor’s advice is directed to counselors and 
privados—there are six passages of the section of the Rimado under 
discussion devoted exclusively to this subject—justifies the sus- 
picion of some influence of this work, which treats entirely of the 
same matter. The further conjecture of Floranes that Gémez 
Barroso may have had a part in the education of his famous nephew“ 
makes an examination of the work seem justified. However, a 
comparison of this treatise with the Rimado proves disappointing, 
since no similarities of phrasing are discovered and the identities of 
thought encountered are usually broad generalizations or ideas 
common to all the treatises of this type. Offering advice both to 
the king and to the counselor, Maestre Pedro, like Ayala, advises 
that men of wisdom and truth, mature, honorable, and well informed 
on the matters to be decided, be chosen as counselors; he, too, warns 
against the dangers of the false counsel of flattering, passionate, 
and reckless persons; and he also advises the counselors to consider 
the truth and the common good of the people, take time in making 
decisions, act quickly once the decision has been reached, and say, 
not what the king wishes to hear, but what they themselves believe 


“© Photostats of two MSS of the T'ratado were available for this study. M. 
Zapata (“Algo sobre el Libro del consejo e los consejeros y sus fuentes,” in Essays 
Contributed in Honor of William Allan Neilson, Smith College Studies in Modern 
Languages, XXI [1939-1940], 258-269) believes it was written probably at the 
end of the thirteenth century, and, like the majority of historians, identifies 
Maestre Pedro with Ayala’s uncle, the Cardinal of Spain (d. 13487). Don 
Pedro Gémez de Albornoz, Cardinal and Archbishop of Sevilla, has also been 
suggested (Hurtado y Palencia, Historia de la literatura espafiola, 2nd ed. [Madrid, 
1925], p. 143). This work was described and an extract of the text published 
by J. Rodriguez de Castro in his Biblioteca espafiola (Madrid, 1786), pp. 725 and 
729-730. As to the sources of the treatise, Zapata (op. cit.) denies the influence 
of the Poridad de las poridades alleged by Amador de los Rios and Knust, showing 
the Tratados morales of Albertanus to have been the principal source, with the 
Oriental collections of “‘dichos” and the Bible contributing auxiliary material. 
A superficial acquaintance with the work, however, does suggest that the author 


had some acquaintance with the Secreta secretorum’s advice, perhaps through 
other works which reflect its ideas. 
#7 Op. cit., p. 34. 
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to be wise. All of these recommendations can be found as well in 
Colonna’s work and in some of the other ‘“‘Rules for Princes’ we 
have examined. The Rimado and the T'ratado del consejo discuss 
the same topics and express many identical ideas, but their language 
and their illustrations are different, and there is certainly no evidence 
that the Chancellor used or knew Maestre Pedro’s treatise. The 
comparison does not disclose any further evidence to support the 
identification of the latter as Cardinal Gémez Barroso, nor does it in 
any way confirm Floranes’ suspicion as to his intervention in the 
Chancellor’s education. 

Another interesting comparison is that of the Rimado with the 
Libro infinido of Don Juan Manuel, which deals with many of the 
subjects treated by the Chancellor.’ Juan Manuel, too, recommends 
“fray Gil’s’ (Colonna’s) De regimine principum for advice con- 
cerning the manners, customs, and kinds of kings (IV).** He gives 
similar advice about the sending of good messengers, the necessity 
of strong fortresses with good vassals to man them, the evils of war, 
and the importance of both mercy and rigor in the maintenance of 
justice. He also expresses the opinion that God deliberately gives 
us wicked rulers as a punishment for our sins, which we found in 
Aquinas’ De regimine principum, in the part of the Rimado based 
upon St. Gregory, and in Ayala’s “‘sermon.’’*® 

It does not seem likely that the Libro infinido was used by 
Ayala as a source, since it covers only part of the material which he 
treats; but it is entirely possible that he was acquainted with it. 
The book was prepared as a memorandum for use in the education 
of Juan Manuel’s son, one of the most illustrious nobles of his 
period, and, as such, could well have been a popular instrument for 
the education of any noble youth. Whatever similarities exist 
between the ideas of Juan Manuel and Ayala, however, would seem 
probably to be due to the fact that both authors lived under the 
same system of government in nearly the same period, enjoyed 
somewhat the same privileges of social position and participation 
in political affairs, and were probably indoctrinated with the same 
intellectual and moral ideas. Moreover, both admit their acquaint- 
ance with the treatise of Colonna, and both show a familiarity 

48 Ed. Gayangos, BAE, LI. Figures in parentheses indicate chapters. 

Cf. above, p.11. Libroinfinido: “Et cuando el pueblo yerra contra Dios, 
et non le sirven como deben, dales Dios rreyes torticieros, et crueles, et cobdiciosos, 


et complidores de sos voluntades, et desordenados, et destroidores del pueblo” 
(IV). 
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with the Siete partidas and, perhaps through that work, with the 
ideas of the Secreta secretorum.™ 

The Castigos e documentos del rey don Sancho, today believed to 
have been the work, not of the son of Alfonso X, but of a churchman 
who wrote in the period 1350-1360, and to have been revised with the 
addition of passages lifted from the Spanish translation of Colonna’s 
De regimine principum sometime after 1369," could have been 
familiar to Ayala in either its short or its long form. It is impor- 
tant, therefore, to see (1) whether this work could have been the 
source of Ayala’s acquaintance with Colonna’s ideas; and (2) 
whether the original Castigos e documentos might have supplied 
him with any ideas on the subject of kings and their government. 
The first question can, I think, be answered in the negative, for 
several reasons. (1) If Ayala had had only such acquaintance with 
Colonna’s work, he would probably not have made so exact a ref- 
erence to it; (2) he evidences a greater knowledge of Colonna’s 
work than does the original Castigos e documentos; and (3) the 
amplified Castigos e documentos, as described by Foulché-Delbosc,” 
borrowed from Colonna only the chapters dealing with the virtues, 
the emotions, the customs and manners of men, and family life; 
the Chancellor does not treat of family life and is closer to the 


second Partida than to Colonna on the subject of the virtues; he 


5° J. M. Castro y Calvo (EI arte de gobernar en las obras de don Juan Manuel 
(Barcelona, 1945], p. 54) says of the Libro infinido, “. . . la experiencia, que 
era elemento predominante en Don Juan Manuel, puede decirse que en este 
libro lo es todo.” Later (p. 80), discussing the influence of the works of Alfonso 
el Sabio, he expresses the opinion that “Para Don Juan, todo lo del Rey Sabio, 
era digno del mayor respeto. Y con estas ideas, no es ilégico suponer que los 
libros de su tio estuvieran presentes, aunque s6lo fuera en la imaginacién, en los 
momentos de redactar sus obras,’’ and proceeds to examine the likenesses between 
the Siete partidas and the Libro de los estados. The same author also points out 
some vague resemblances between Don Juan Manuel’s and Lépez de Ayala’s 
precepts for rulers (pp. 107-108); although this discussion is in the chapter headed 
“Las fuentes de Don Juan Manuel,” he makes no effort, of course, to postulate 
borrowing or even identity of sources, but merely suggests that Juan Manuel’s 
concepts of statehood were those of his contemporaries and successors. 

5 Cf. Groussac and Foulché-Delbosc, loc. cit.; each arrived at the conclusion 
that the longer version is an amplification of the shorter, the additions being 
passages borrowed from the Spanish translation of Colonna’s work by Castrojeriz 
(cf. n. 12 above). Of the original version, Groussac believes a work like Colonna’s 
or the Libro del consejo served as a basis, and he mentions other influences, as the 
Libro de los buenos proverbios, the Flores de filosofia, the Bocados de oro, and two 
pseudo-Senecan works. My own examination of the work suggests very strongly 
some dependence upon the Secreta secretorum. 

®@ Op. cit., pp. 350-369. 
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reflects upon the customs and manners of nobles and powerful 
persons, but says little of the other classes mentioned by Colonna; 
he discusses few of the passions mentioned by the latter, and in a 
quite different manner except for certain kinds of love;* other 
parts of Colonna’s work, not plagiarized by the refundidor of the 
Castigos e documentos, contributed to Ayala’s ideas, particularly 
the third book, on civil government. 

The second question is more difficult to answer, since the two 
works, written in more or less the same period, handle many of the 
same subjects in much the same manner, and both seem to show 
familiarity with the ideas of the Secreta secretorum, the laws of the 
Siete partidas, and, perhaps, Colonna’s treatise. Therefore, it is 
not surprising that there should be many similarities between the 
two works. However, there seems to be only one which has any sig- 
nificance, since it involves a metaphor not found in any of the other 
works. We saw that the Chancellor compared justice to “El sol de 
medio dia e de la mafiana luzero”’ (347), and we traced the second 
part of the comparison to Colonna (and ultimately to Aristotle’s 
Ethics). The Castigos e documentos does not make use of the 
second simile, but it compares a just king to “‘el sol que esclarece, 
é escalienta la tierra sobre que sale,” and the land where there is 
no justice to one where the sun never shines. Could this have 
suggested to Ayala the idea of comparing justice to the noonday 
sun? There is no good reason for denying that he knew the Castigos 
e documentos, which may have also been appropriated for use in the 
education of sons of noble families, but one is inclined to suspect 
that this image of justice as the sun was perhaps one of the common- 
places of medieval didactic writing.“ There is no other indication 
of Ayala’s indebtedness to the work, a fact which makes hazardous 
the attribution of the single metaphor to the Castigos e documentos’ 
influence. 

The similarities between these earlier Spanish works and the 
Rimado are probably due to three factors: the common use during 
the period of certain similes and maxims which were inherited from 
the Bible, the works of the Church Fathers, and the classics, and 


Cf. above, p. 9. 

“ Cf. above, p. 8, and p. 10, n. 24. 

% Ed. Gayangos, BAE, LI, Chapter IX. 

%¢ That this may have been a common metaphor in the Middle Ages is sug- 
gested by the fact that the Fuero Juzgo (ed. cit., p. 106) describes the law as shin- 
ing “‘cuemo el sol en defendiendo & todos.” [Editorial note: The significance of 
the metaphor may be discounted since it is of Biblical origin—see Malachi IV, 2 
—and was traditionally applied to Christ. J.2Z.G.] 
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which would account for the resemblances between the Flores de 
filosofia and the Rimado, and the Castigos e documentos and the 
Rimado; the similarity of circumstances, environment, and educa- 
tion of the authors, all of whom may also have been acquainted with 
the Siete partidas or its legal predecessors; and the fact that the 
Flores de filosofia stems from a large body of Spanish-Arabic lore, 
in which the Secreta secretorum also originated, and with which the 
Tratado del consejo, the Libro infinido, the Castigos e documentos, 
and the Rimado all seem to show some familiarity. 


IX 


In other medieval poems, as in the Rimado, one encounters 
advice to rulers. Aristotle, in the Libro de Alexandre, replies to 
Alexander’s request for permission to assume his responsibilities 
as prince, by counseling him in the arts of governing and leading 
an army ;*’ and in the Poema de Alfonso Onceno, plausibly an imita- 
tion of the earlier work, the ayo does likewise.* Aristotle begins 
by advising his pupil always to consult with his men before under- 
taking a project, warning him against drunkenness and the love of 
women, and cautioning him not to trust wicked men nor listen to 
flatterers. He advises Alexander to be truthful, firm, temperate, 
and just, and not to hold himself aloof from his men nor to fail to 
give generously. He warns the young prince that anger, spite, 
greed, and love must not influence his administration of justice. 
In another passage of the poem Darfo lists his kingly qualities in 
his prayer in time of stress: He has cared for widows and orphans, 
sought peace, populated the land, avoided adultery, and main- 
tained justice (1685-1687). These suggestions as to the opinions 
of the author of the Libro de Alexandre on the subject of kings resem- 
ble in general outline the Chancellor’s advice; however, the latter 
does not show any signs of having been influenced by the passages 
mentioned. In describing the wickedness of their age, the poets 
resemble each other more, but, since in these descriptions, which 
were so common in medieval literature, there is no identity of 
phrasing, it would seem that the similarity of the conditions de- 
scribed and the conventionality of the theme are responsible for 
the similarities. 

In the advice of the tutor of Alfonso XI we find some of the same 


* Ed. R. 8. Willis (Princeton, 1934), Paris MS, strophes 50-83. (All refer- 
ences are to strophes, as numbered in this MS.) 

58 Cf. G. Davis, “The Debt of the Poema de Alfonso Onceno to the Libro 
de Alexandre,” HR, XV (1947), 439-444. 

8° Ed. Janer, BAE, LVII, strophes 127-151. 
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suggestions, with additional advice on the treatment of the clergy, 
the repulsion of the Moors, and Christian piety. As in the Secreta 
secretorum, the king is counseled to make himself feared, to honor 
the hidalgos, and to temper his generosity with measure. Here 
again appears the comparison of justice to the sword.* Later, 
when Alfonso’s accomplishments are recounted, he is praised for 
having populated the land and revived the pilgrimages to Spain, 
for his success in battle, and for his justice; and his personal attrac- 
tiveness is commended. Again there are no close resemblances in 
language, except for the metaphor just mentioned, and the similarity 
extends only to those general ideas common to writers of the Middle 
Ages. 

It is clear that the medieval writers had somewhat similar con- 
ceptions of what a great ruler should be. In the Poema de Ferndn 
Gongdlez, where there is no specific advice for the ruler, the praise 
of the hero’s achievements shows some of the same attitudes, with 
perhaps somewhat more stress on military and religious activities.” 
The Proverbios morales of Sem Tob stresses the double function of 
mesura (here almost the equivalent of ‘“‘mercy’’) and poder in the 
government of the ruler.“ In none of these poems, however, is 
there any similarity to the Rimado’s advice which would suggest 
more than a general acquaintance on the part of the Chancellor 
with contemporary thought on the subject.” 


60 “F) tened los a derecho / Con espada de justigia” (strophe 129). Cf. above, 
pp. 12-14, 18. 

* One king, Vanva, is described in the poem as “muy derechero [e] de muy 
gran{d] natura, / Muy franco e [muy] ardit[e], e de muy gran{d] mesura, 
/ Leal e verdadero, e de muy gran[{d] ventura” (ed. C. C. Marden [Baltimore, 
1904], p. 5). 

® Ed. Janer, BAE, LVII, strophes 679-680. 

® Two Moorish works, of the many on the subject of government written in 
the Arabic language, were also examined in this study, the Lémpara de los principes 
of Abubéquer de Tortosa (Muhammad ibn Walid), translated into Spanish by 
Maximiliano Alarc6én (Madrid, 1930), a twelfth century treatise; and El collar de 
perlas of Muza II, Rey de Tremecén, translated by Dr. D. Mariano Gaspar 
(Zaragoza, 1899), a work of approximately the same period as the Rimado de 
palagio. A number of ideas sirailar to Ayala’s were found in these works, but 
no evidence of borrowing. Both of them, especially the work of Muza II, show 
some resemblance to the Secreta secretorum in attitude toward the kingship 
and specific advice. Both also combine contempt for the world and its ambitions 
with decidedly practical and worldly advice. Unlike the Spanish works of this 
type, the treatise of Abubéquer is a combination of prose and poetry. The other 
work is a moral-didactic treatise interspersed with fables — the “‘perlas,” appar- 
ently. Except for the dependence upon the Koran and the very shrewd political 
methods advised in the Collar, there is nothing which differentiates these works 
from those in Spanish which treat of the same subjects. ’ 
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x 


Ayala has told us that he is familiar with the work of Colonna 
and, perhaps, other works on government and the conduct of 
princes. He also refers the reader to the Siete partidas as the au- 
thority for one of his statements. His advice to rulers, counsslors 
and privados, nobles, officials, and judges is in keeping with the 
tradition of the Middle Ages, as found in works of the “De regimine 
principum” type, collections of general wisdom, books of advice to 
sons of the ruling class, and accounts of famous rulers and military 
heroes. Of the works discussed in this paper as possible sources for 
his advice, there is no evidence for denying his acquaintance with 
any one. The following conclusions seem justified on the basis of 
the comparisons made: 


(1) That Ayala probably knew and had read the De regimine 
principum of Egidio Colonna and remembered certain of its illus- 
trations and figures of speech, as well as many of its opinions on the 
subject of government. 

(2) That there is no evidence that Ayala made use of Thomas 
Aquinas’ work of the same title, although his opinions are in accord 
with the scholastic Christian political doctrines presented by 
Aquinas. 

(3) That there are indications that Ayala’s acquaintance with 
the opinions of Aristotle was derived principally through the medium 
of Colonna’s very Aristotelixa treatise, with perhaps some collec- 
tions of ““Dichos de sabios”’ contributing. 

(4) That Egidio Colonna and the authors of the Siete partidas 
were familiar with the Secreta secretorum, and that it is through 
their works, principally, that its precepts became known to Ayala, 
since there is no evidence that he used it at first-hand. 

(5) That Ayala was familiar with the laws and advice of the 
Siete partidas, with which his attitudes toward society and his 
ideas of the relationships between the king and his subjects and 
among the three classes of society are in perfect accord; but that 
he probably did not consciously imitate its thought or language in 
any passage or have it before him as he wrote. 

(6) That a common body of similes and maxims originating in 
Church literature and the classics may account for certain similar- 
ities between the Flores de filosofia and the Rimado and between 
the Castigos e documentos and the Rimado. 

(7) That the likenesses in approach to the subject and general 
opinions and attitudes concerning rulers and their conduct observed 
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in the Castigos e documentos, the work of Don Juan Manuel, and 
the Rimado may be explained by the similar circumstances, en- 
vironment, and education of the authors, rather than by any in- 
terdependence among the works. 

(8) That there is nothing to indicate that Ayala formulated 
his opinions regarding counseiors on the basis of any acquaintance 
with the Tratado del consejo . . . , hecho por Maestre Pedro; and 
that no new evidence for the identification of ““Maestre Pedro’”’ 
with Gémez Barroso, Ayala’s uncle, has been uncovered through 
a comparison of this work and the Rimado. 

(9) That the existence during the Middle Ages of a more or 
less common concept of the perfect prince and the perfect hero is 
probably principally responsible for any similar attitudes and advice 
occurring in the Rimado and other medieval &, anish poems. 

(10) That, so far as may be deduced from this study, the advice 
on government in the Rimado de palagio appears to be in part 
original, based upon the observations of a prominent statesman 
over a period of many years; that, although he knew treatises and 
laws and popular philosophy on the subject which he undertock to 
discuss, he did not plagiarize any of them. 


Heven L. Sears 
Ithaca, N. Y. 








EL TIEMPO EN LA CELESTINA 


N toda obra literaria que pretenda reflejar la vida, la accién y el 
tiempo neceserio para su cumplido desarrollo han de marchar 
acordes. Si se infringe esta ley de armonfa—a menos que se persiga 
un efecto artistico—la estructura de la obra se resiente, manifestan- 
dose en inconsistencias de composicién o de conducta. La critica 
acus6, bien pronto, una discordancia entre el fluir del tiempo y el de 
los acontecimientos en La Celestina. En vida de Fernando de 
Rojas, entre 1535 y 1536, censuraba Juan de Valdés la falta de 
tiempo para justificar la cafda de Melibea: su persona pudiera estar 
mejor “adonde se dexa muy presto vencer, no solamente a amar pero 
a gozar del deshonesto fruto del amor.” ! 

Ha sido una tarea nada facil el explicar esa violacién de la norma 
moral y estética, que afectaba a la esencia del libro, partiendo del 
supuesto—como hasta hoy se ha venido haciendo—de que la accién 
prosegufa, sin solucién de continuidad, desde el “‘En esto veo, Meli- 
bea, la grandeza de Dios’’ (Auto I), hasta el ““;Cémo has quisido que 
pierda el nombre e corona de virgen por tan breue deleyte?”’ (Auto 
XIV). Los hechos escuetos eran: la virtud de una doncella como 
Melibea, honesta, inteligente, criada por padres ejemplares, des- 
fallece en la tarde del dia en que conoce a Calisto (Auto IV); en el 
segundo dia se entrega, moralmente, al maldecir las puertas y ce- 
rrojos que impiden su gozo (Auto XII); en el tercero lo hace material- 
mente. En verdad, algo demasiado fuerte aun para nuestros 
tiempos. 

Don Juan Valera buscaba la solucién suponiendo que Rojas 
elimina todos los estorbos—conveniencias sociales, costumbres, 
leyes, moral, religisn—‘‘a fin de que el amor se manifieste con toda 
su fuerza y resplandezca on toda su gloria.”” Encontraba absurdo 
que Calisto se valiera de una tercera en unos amores que no pre- 
sentaban ningtn serio obstdculo: “‘ni en el siglo XV ni en ningin 
siglo se comprende no siendo Calisto vicioso y perverso y sintiéndose 
muy tierna y poéticamente enamorado.’”’? Dejando aparte el co- 
mentario sobre la existencia de esos obstdculos, dentro de nuestro 
tema del tiempo es censurable que acuda a Celestina, inmedia- 


1 Didlogo de la lengua, Clas. Cast. (Madrid, 1946), pag. 182. 
* “Nueva edicién de La Celestina,” en El Superhombre y otras novedades 
(Madrid, 1903), pdgs.'228-230. 
28 
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tamente después de conocer a Melibea, como primer paso para 
lograr sus amores. 

En el magistral estudio que Menéndez y Pelayo dedic6é a La 
Celestina, en los Origenes de la novela, se puede apreciar cudn honda- 
mente le preocupé resolver la antinomia entre el tiempo y la accién. 
Admiraba el arte de Rojas “tan reflexivo, tan maduro, tan intenso 
y humano”’ (p4g. ii); vefa en la Tragicomedia ‘el primer ejemplo de 
observacién directa de la vida’’ (pag. iii); mantenfa, que “si Cer- 
vantes no hubiera existido ocuparfa el primer lugar entre las obras 
de imaginacién compuestas en Espafia’’ (pag. exvii). Tal aprecia- 
cién no podia admitir la falta de tiempo como ligereza o error de 
planteamiento; para salvarla recurre a la hechicerfa: “Ciertos rasgos 
que en la Tragicomedia sorprenden y pueden parecer falta de arte, 
sobre todo la rdpida y sibita conversién del 4nimo de Melibea, que 
hasta entonces no ha manifestado la menor inclinacién a Calisto y 
que tanto se enfurece cuando la vieja pronuncia por primera vez su 
nombre, sélo pueden legitimarse admitiendo que Melibea, al caer en 
las redes de la pasié6n como fascinado pajarillo, obedece a una su- 
gestién diabélica” (pdg. xcv). 

Desaparece el escollo insuperable del tiempo, pero la obra queda 
relegada a ser creacién de una mentalidad medieval. Se acumula 
sobre Celestina todo lo perverso y corruptor para presentarla como 
“genio del mal.’’ Pasa a ser agente activo lo que, a mi parecer, no 
es sino efecto estético superiormente logrado,’ que tanto contribuye 
a elevar la talla de la tercera. Rojas tiene disculpa, porque “en 
aquella edad todo el mundo crefa en agiieros, sortilegios y todo 
género de supersticiones.’’* El propio don Marcelino no quedaba 
satisfecho; por eso afiadia: ‘‘Ciertamente que nada de esto era 
necesario: todo lo que pasa en la T’ragicomedia pudo llegar a término 
sin mds agente que el amor mismo, y quiz4 hubiera ganado este 
gran drama realista con enlazarse y desenlazarse en plena realidad”’ 
(ibid.). 

Bonilla y San Martin acepté la eficacia de los hechizos como 
determinante del rdpido cambio de Melibea, considerando tan légica 
la explicacién de Menéndez y Pelayo, que la extiende a producciones 
del siglo XVII. Azorfn, en cambio, consideré ridiculo tener que 


3 Américo Castro, al referirse a la misién de Celestina, comenta: “Sus con- 
comitancias con Luzbel son elementos accesorios, muy a tono con la fantasia 
decorativa de su época’’ (“El problema histérico de 12 Celestina,” en Santa Teresa 
y otros ensayos (Santander, 1929], pag. 214). 

4 Origenes de la novela, III, xev. 

5 “La cruel aragonesa, novela inclufda en Las jornadas alegres de Alonso de 
Castillo Solérzano (Madrid, 1626), y otras muchas de aquel tiempo, que no se 
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acudir al demonio; en parte, por no plantearse criticamente el 
angustioso problema del tiempo. No tenia por qué como artista; 
de haberlo hecho, quiz4 no contésemos hoy con su delicioso Dejemos 
al diablo. No rebatia directamente a Menéndez y Pelayo sino a 
Cejador, quien llevaba a mayores extremos el satanismo de Celes- 
tina y'su abismo de perversidad.* Eliminado el diablo, para 
justificar la rapidez de la cafda de Melibea, Azorin sugiere: “esté 
ya realmente enamorada de Calisto; todos los detalles lo acusan. 
. . . Est4é ya enamorada .. . sin que ella misma se dé cuenta.” ’ 
Intuye el temprano amor de Melibea, pues, lo que todos los detalles 
acusan—en su légica perspectiva temporal—es el hallarse la don- 
cella en plenitud consciente de su drama interior, como se verd mids 
adelante. Como, ademds, Azorin encuentra otros defectos en La 
Celestina, se explica su displicencia al juzgarla: “‘No ensefia nada 
que no conozca un muchacho despierto y agudo de veinticinco afios. 
. . . La psicologia de la famosa tragicomedia es de lo mds primario 
y elemental.” * Achaca la catdstrofe a “fatalidad, inexorabilidad 
del destino,” a que “ast vinieron las cosas.””* Conclusién tan in- 
consecuente con el positivismo anterior de Azorin, que hace ex- 
clamar a Franz Rauhut: “Sin notar que, con ello, abre la puerta 
falsa a lo demonfaco, que habfa expulsado por la principal.”’ 
Rauhut, en su fino y bien meditado estudio sobre “‘Lo demonfaco 


en La Celestina,’ sefiala como tnica falta estructural la presencia 
de la tercera, inexplicable por no existir impedimento para el 
matrimonio, segin las observaciones de Valera. Con razén so- 
brada, no admite Rauhut la expulsién de Calisto del huerto, por sf 


explicarian si no partiésemos del supuesto de que el autor estaba convencidisimo 
de la eficacia de las artes de hechiceria” (Las Bacantes, o del origen del teatro 
[Madrid, 1921], pag. 100). 

* Fernando de Rojas, La Celestina, ed. Julio Cejador (Madrid, 1931), Introduc- 
cién al t. I, e infra (articulos de Azorin). 

7 “La Celestina,” en Los valores literarios (Madrid, 1913), pég. 101. 

* “La Celestina, la Pelegrina,”’ en Los valores literarios, pags. 104-105. Juicios 
emitidos por Azorin en el calor de su polémica con Cejador, en la época en que 
arremetia contra las figuras consagradas de la literatura espafiola. Su admiracién 
por La Celestina la demostré dedic4ndole una serie de ensayos; Las nubes y Una 
ciudad y un balcén figuran entre sus mds exquisitos. Un cotejo del tltimo con la 
famosa descripcién de Celestina por Paérmeno (Auto I), deja ver hasta qué punto 
le sirvié de modelo; incluso el nombre “Puerta Vieja” es una asociacién con el 
epiteto que Paérmeno aplica a la tercera. 

* “La Celestina,” p&g. 102; “La Celestina, la Pelegrina,” pdg. 110. 

10 “Er lisst nur ‘Fatalitét der Dinge’ und ‘Unerbittlichkeit des Schicksals’ 
gelten, ohne zu merken, dass er damit der vorn hinausgejagten Dimonie die 
Hintertiir dffnet” (“Das Dimonische in der Celestina,” Festgabe fiir Karl Vossler, 
Miinchner Romanistische Arbeiten [Miinchen, 1932], pd&g. 118). 
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sola, como imperativa para la intervencién de Celestina, resigndn- 
dose a aceptarla como algo débil que comunica su debilidad a la 
fabula entera."* Como resultado, Rauhut rechaza, para la obra, 
el concepto de realismo que implica la observacién y reproduccién de 
la realidad; concepto nacido, a su modo de ver, del pensamienito 
positivista francés de la segunda mitad del siglo XIX, y lo restringe 
a la verdad ideal de la ficcién dramdtica y de las personas. Cons- 
truye una parte importante de su tesis sobre lo demonfaco en La 
Celestina, apoydndose en los argumentos empleados por Menéndez 
y Pelayo para lo satdnico, que vimos aparecer forzado por la falta 
de tiempo para explicar el repentino amor de Melibea. Para Rau- 
hut lo demonfaco es una fuerza irracional, esencial a la naturaleza; 
caracterizado por sus cualidades antitéticas: amable y terrible, 
fecundo y destructor; un “abismo” que mantiene y devora a la 
vez; la base de la existencia; por ser infinito supera a las formas 
individuales finitas.* En este sentido, necesariamente ha de estar 
presente en una tragedia de amor, en donde esta pasién se plantea 
en sus relaciones con Dios, la naturaleza, el sino, la vida y la muerte, 
el bien y el mal; y donde amor y mundo se definen en antftesis que 
se aproximan a las anteriores. A pesar de que Celestina clama, 
desde la espléndida viviseccién a que la somete Rauhut, por su 
sustantividad, el critico concluye: ‘‘la tercera es un simbolo de lo 
demonfaco; lo demonfaco, en sf, el amor y el sino de los amantes.” * 
Lo demonfaco entenebrece desmesuradamente el horizonte de La 
Celestina. 

Stephen Gilman es el primero que con gran decisién se enfrenta, 
de modo exclusivo, con las incongruencias temporales que en La 
Celestina parecen darse, convencido de la imposibilidad de que 
escaparan a la atencién de Rojas, “que como artista conocfa toda la 
importancia de la dimensién temporal, y que habfa hecho del trans- 
curso del tiempo un tema central de la Celestina.” Afirma de 
Rojas: “Sabfa intuitivamente que la entrega de Melibea, en los 
pocos dfas que le permitfa la presentaci6n dramAtica ininterrumpida, 
era artisticamente insostenible.’”’ Desgraciadamente, su atento e 


u “Die Voraussetzung fiir das Eingreifen der Kupplerin und somit fir die 
ganze Fabel ist schwach. Aber das muss man einfach hinnehmen, weil der 
Dichter das tragische Schicksal will” (paég. 122). 

“Tas ‘Dimonische’ ist eine der Natur wesentliche irrationale Macht, die 
lieblich und schrecklich, d. h. fruchtbar und zerstérend ist, der ‘Abgrund,’ der die 
Individuen oder das Individuelle speist, trigt und zuriickschlingt, der Seinsgrund, 
der mit seiner Unendlichkeit mehr ist als die endliche Einzelform” (pag. 131). 

4% “Tie Kupplerin ist ein Symbol des Dimonischen; das Daimonische selbst 
ist die Liebe und das Schicksal der Liebenden”’ (pag. 135). 
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inteligente andlisis le lleva a sostener que Rojas “‘nunca quiebra la 
continuidad de su didlogo,” con lo cual, de modo ineludible, al yux- 
taponer el didlogo y la accién, se encuentra con que te sobra tiempo. 
Para resolver la paradoja presenta Gilman una ingeniosa teorfa 
sobre una extensién dimensional de espacio y tiempo: una innova- 
cién técnica donde se combinan, con las limitaciones de su época, el 
género dramatico y el novelistico. En virtud de esa innovacién se 
crea un tiempo dindmico (novelfstico): “un tiempo que funciona 
como tiempo, que progresa con el didlogo, aunque a una velocidad 
mucho mayor.’’ Gilman incluye una serie de ejemplos en los cuales 
“el tiempo esta casi siempre inserto de modo que una accién indi- 
vidual o un estado de d4nimo reciente parezcan habituales.’’ Al 
combinarse novela y drama en La Celestina, “la indicacién. mds 
singular de esta mezcla de géneros literarios es, naturalmente, el 
crecimiento del tiempo en la mente de los personajes, inexplicable de 
otro modo.” Las contradicciones que se observan al aplicar la 
teorfa a los personajes se explican, porque unos—Celestina, Sem- 
pronio—estaén concebidos de modo dramatico y son, por lo tanto, 
estdticos; mientras que otros—Melibea, Calisto—lo fueron nove- 
listicamente y son dindmicos, déndose en éstos esa tercera dimensién 
temporal. Esta hipétesis niega a Rojas una clara percepcién de la 
esencia de su propia obra en su versién primitiva: “en 1502, su ya 
mejor percepcién de la esencia de la obra, percepcién que le habfa 
llevado a hacer las adiciones, le planteé el problema de volverla a 
clasificar dentru de los géneros literarios.”” Las contradicciones 
temporales resultan “de la necesidad fundamental de libertad de su 
autor, de su incapacidad de tener conciencia de que no era libre en 
espacio y tiempo.” 

Ejemplo de las consecuencias a que se puede llegar, por la con- 
fusién actual en los estudios sobre la estructura interna de nuestra 
obra, es el articulo de Rachel Frank “Cuatro paradojas en La 
Celestina’: ® un libro ‘‘Ileno de paradojas que ha sido, quizd, tanto 
un estorbo como una gloria para la literatura espafiola; tradicional- 
mente considerado casi—no por completo—una gran obra.” Las 
mayores censuras son para la parte técnica por sus errores crasos 
(blunders), su torpeza (clumsiness), sus contradicciones. Como 
obstéculos técnicos se consideran las cuatro paradojas: Calisto 
ridiculo, antiheroico, hazmerreir de sus criados; Melibea modelo de 
inconsistencia que, de repente, en el auto XVI se declara por el 
amor libre; lo absurdo de una tragedia en un amor que carece de 


4 “F) tiempo y el género literario en La Celestina,” RFH, VII (1945), 147-159. 
%* “Four Paradoxes in the Celestina,” RR, XX XVIII (1947), 53-68. 
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obstdculos, segin los juicios erfticos de Azorin, que se toman al pie 
de la letra; las anomalfas de lenguaje en los personajes. Las para- 
dojas de Calisto y Melibea se explican por seguir Rojas modelos de 
la novela sentimental; la intervencién del diablo, como en Cejador, 
por nacer el amor condenado por su propia naturaleza a ser pecado; 
el lenguaje idealizado de los criados es un intento de elevarlos al 
nivel de los ricos. 

En general, las ideas y teorfas indicadas revelan un sincero deseo 
de salvar imaginadas tachas en la obra que todos admiran, cuyo 
comentario se hacia imprescindible para poder apreciar la manera 
en que las distintas soluciones afectaban a la esencia y significado de 
La Celestina. Muchos de esos errores parten, directa o indirecta- 
mente, de no hallarse despejada la inc6égnita del factor tiempo. El 
punto de partida para resolverla ha sido mi convencimiento de la 
visién integra y precisa que tenfa Rojas del mundo que habia creado. 
En el estudio interno de la obra creo encontrar profusién de pruebas 
de que fué concebida dentro de un tiempo légico, concreto, real, en 
el cual los acontecimientos fluyen sin rebasarlo. 


En el curso de los amores de Calisto y Melibea hay un momento 
en el cual no sélo es posible sino indispensable hacer transcurrir ei 
tiempo en una serie de dias; ese Gnico momento se da al ser despedido 
Calisto del huerto (Auto I). La accién y el didlogo se cortan aquf; 
cuando se reanudan encontramos a Calisto en su casa, pero han 
pasado dias en nimero espléndidamente indefinido y que, en la con- 
cepcién original de la Comedia, separaban un Prélogo (encuentro en 
el jardin, Auto I) de los tres dias de accién ininterrumpida, en los 
cuales ocurrian los demds acontecimientos de los 16 autos. Vamos 
a demostrarlo partiendo, como hasta ahora se ha mantenido, del 
supuesto contrario: que la escena del jardin esté también contenida 
en esos tres dias. 

Todo cuanto expresa la pasién de Calisto en el Auto I, en su 
casa, desde el primer momento est4 impregnado de una intensidad 
de sufrimiento superior al que normalmente tendria si acababa de 
nacer. Favorecen esta idea las alusiones de Calisto: ““Mayor es la 
llama que dura ochenta afios, que la que quema cient mill cuerpos” 
(Comedia, I, 40); “‘jMaldito seas!, que fecho me has reyr, lo que no 
pensé ogafio” (I, 45). Las palabras de Sempronio: “;Qual fué tan 
contrario acontescimiento, que ass{ tan presto robé el alegria deste 
hombre e, lo que peor es, junto con ella el seso?” (I, 37), son inapro- 
piadas para una simple explosién de mal humor de su sefior. ‘Tan 
presto” indicarfa entonces un cambio repentino, no reciente. Péar- 
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meno, a quien Calisto llama “rinc6én de mi secreto e consejo e alma 
mia” (I, 89), esté enterado en el Auto I, sin que se nos diga cémo, 
del amor y de la pena de Calisto. Cabe la posibilidad de que 
Calisto le informase mientras Sempronio / 14 a buscar a Celestina; 
estando en contra la tinica indicacién sobre e! particular: la de 
haberle ocultado Calisto que habfa mandado !lamar a Celestina 
(I, 67). Ademas, todas las referencias de Paérmeno sobre el estado 
de su amo y a su propio dolor—real o fingido—por verle sufrir, 
hacen sentir una superior dimensién temporal, en consonancia con 
su declaracién capital del Auto II: “Sefior, porque perderse el otro 
dia el nebli, fué causa de tu entrada en la huerta de Melibea a le 
buscar, la entrada causa de la ver e hablar, la habla engendré 
amor, el amor parié tu pena, la pena causard perder tu cuerpo e 
alma e hazienda”’ (II, 121). 

En el primer dia, la accién y el didlogo se inician al encontrar 
Calisto a Melibea en su huerta. Calisto habfa saltado las tapias para 
recobrar su neblf. Los peritos en el arte de cetreria parecen estar de 
acuerdo en que los halcones altaneros—y el nebl{ lo es por excelencia 
—se deben usar inmediatamente después de amanecer o por la tarde. 
Don Juan Manuel aconseja: “quando quieren cagar con los falcones 
abaneros, cagan mejor quando es m4s mafiana e quando faze mayor 
frio.”” ** El canciller Pero Lépez de Ayala es aun mds explfcito: 
“Otrosi, faz siempre bolar tu falc6n por la grand mafiana, madru- 
gando bien con él, et esto es lo vno buena costumbre, et otrosf, las 
rraleas nin 4guilas non parescen; et avn otrosi, lo fards bolar a las 
tardes, ca el nebly dos vezes al dfa quiere bolar.”’ ” 

Esto hace poco probable la presencia de Melibea en su huerto en 
esas primeras horas de la mafiana, pero no imposible; todo se arregla 
con darle la virtud del madrugar. En cambio, sabemos por el texto 
que Calisto no acostumbraasalirtantemprano. Al volver Parmeno 
de haber pasado la noche con Areusa, teme que su sefior lo haya 
echado de menos: “Trabajo tengo con mi amo, si es salido fuera. 
No serd, que no es acostumbrado; pero, como agora no anda en su 
seso, no me marauillo que aya peruertido su costumbre’”’ (Auto 


16 Libro de la caza, ed. de J. M. Castro y Calvo (Barcelona, 1945), pag. 50. 
Buscar un haleén perdido, como pretexto para hablar a la dama se hace tema 
literario. J. M. Cossfo lo sefiala, como reminiscencia de La Celestina, en Amar 
como se ha de amar de Lope de Vega (Poesia espafiola [Madrid, 1936), pag. 170; 
ef. R. del Arco y Garay, La sociedad espafiola en las obras de Lope de Vega [Madrid, 
1942], pdg. 367). 

11 El libro de las aves de caga, ed. de la Sociedad de Bibliéfilos Espafioles (Ma- 
drid, 1869), pag. 54; cf. la glosa del Duque de Albuquerque, pdg. 176. 
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VIII, 9).1* Sin seso habfa de estar Paérmeno para olvidar que 
Calisto habia salido de caza bien temprano el dfa anterior, lo que es 
absolutamente necesario tanto técnicamente como si la accién no se 
interrumpe. Ha de ser temprano por la mafiana, cuando comienza 
el didlogo entre Calisto y Sempronio (Auto I), porque hasta la una 
de la tarde han de ocurrir todos los sucesos de los tres primeros autos 
y parte del cuarto; la hora la fija Sempronio cuando pregunta a 
Celestina, al regresar de su primera visita a Melibea: ‘Dime si 
tenemos hijo o hija. Que desde que dié la vna te espero aquf”’ 
(V, 196). 

Sempronio, en esa misma mafiana, no se atreve a dejar solo 
a su amo: “Que, en viéndote solo, dizes desuarfos de hombre sin 
seso, sospirando, gimiendo, maltrobando, holgando con lo escuro, 
deseando soledad, buscando nueuos modos de pensatiuo tormento. 
Donde si perseueras, o de muerto 0 loco no podr4s escapar’’ (II, 116). 
Estas palabras llevan en sf una carga de profundidad temporal 
ya notada por Gilman: “esas reacciones estan presentadas en forma 
que parezcan que han estado sucediéndose durante mucho tiempo,” 
que no ha podido transcurrir si la escena del jardin tuvo lugar sélo 
unas horas antes. Pero, hay mds; el pdérrafo de Sempronio termina 
asi: “para no dexar trasponer tu pensamiento en aquellos crueles 
desufos, que rescebiste de aquella sefiora en el primer trance de tus 
amores” (II, 116); aquellos crueles desvios, jno remontan el primer 
trance a un pasado mids lejano que el de esas pocas horas? 

Todavia en la supuesta misma mafiana, Pdérmeno establece la 
imposibilidad de que la escena del huerto preceda, sin el paso de 
dias, a la que sigue en casa de Calisto; cuando éste le pregunta: “Td, 
Paérmeno, jqué te parece de lo que oy ha pasado?” (II, 119), poco 
mds adelante comenta Pdrmeno: “Sefior, porque perderse el otro 
dia el nebli fué causa de tu entrada en la huerta de Melibea a le 
buscar’ (II, 121). No puede ser mas clara la oposicién entre ese 
hoy y el otro dia; hoy: el confiar Calisto su pena a Sempronio, la 
sugerencia de llamar a Celestina, su hacerse cargo de intervenir; el 
otro dia: el encuentro en el jardin. ;Podia Parmeno perder el sentido 
de la realidad de lo ocurrido en esa mafiana, después del hoy de su 
amo? 

Hacia la una de la tarde del mismo dia, Melibea disipa las dudas 
que pudieran quedar; de lo contrario, miente descarada e innecesaria- 
mente, al decir: “Este es el que el otro dia me vido e comengé a 
desuariar comigo en razones haziendo mucho del galan’”’ (IV, 180). 


18 Cito por la ed. de La Celestina de Julio Cejador, Clas. Cast. (Madrid, t. I, 
1931; t. II, 1941), indicando auto y pdgina. 
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Al preguntar Melibea por el tiempo que lleva Calisto sufriendo el 
dolor de muelas inventado por la vieja, ésta determina el lfmite 
minimo de el otro dia: “‘Sefiora, ocho dfas’’ (IV, 187). Esto fué 
sefialado por Gilman: ‘‘Celestina, por su parte, fija ‘el otro dfa’ como 
pasado una semana antes, por lo menos, cuando informa a Melibea 
que el dolor de muelas de Calisto ha durado ocho dias, dolor de 
muelas que no pudo tener cuando hablaba tan elocuentemente en el 
jardin.” 

Claro que esta cita se utiliz6 para ilustrar el paso del tiempo como 
ocurrido en la mente de los personajes. Gilman estuvo a punto de 
dar con el tiempo concreto al reconocer, que los pasajes que indican 
la extensién temporal “con una excepcién, estan ideados para alar- 
gar el intervalo entre el primer encuentro de Calisto y Melibea y la 
consumaci6n de su amor.” 

Al comunicar Celestina a Calisto el alentador resultado de su 
entrevista con Melibea, sin haber transcurrido ni un s6lo dfa, ni una 
séla noche, exclama el galdn: “En suefios la veo tantas noches”’ 
(VI, 219); seguido de: “e, por mds que trabajo noches e dias, no me 
uale ni aprouecha” (VI, 220). Celestina replica: “‘en una hora no se 
gané Camora” (VI, 221). Trabajos y extensién de tiempo que se 
reiteran, al dia siguiente, por la misma Celestina: ““;No mirarfas el 
tiempo que has gastado en su seruicio? . . . E asimismo que hasta 
agora siempre has estado dudoso de la alcangar e tenfas sofrimiento?”’ 
(XI, 71). Se hace dificil concebir que Rojas, que con tan especial 
carifio traté la figura de Melibea, diera a ese tiempo, a ese siempre y 
a esos servicios la duracién de un dia, con valor suficiente para por 
ellos merecerla. 

En el segundo dia, Sempronio confirma el paso de muchos y los 
afanes de Calisto en ellos: ‘‘Aquf est4 quien me causé algin tiempo 
andar fecho otro Calisto, perdido el sentido, cansedo el cuerpo, la 
cabeca vana, los dias dormiendo, las noches todas velando, dando 
alboradas, haziendo momos, saltando paredes, poniendo cada dia 
la vida al tablero, esperando toros, corriendo cauallos, tirando barra, 
echando langa, cansando amigos, quebrando espadas, haziendo 
escalas, vistiendo armas e otros mill actos de enamorado, haziendo 
coplas, pintando motes, sacando inuenciones”’ (IX, 38). 

En las citas que preceden aparece un nuevo Calisto: no “‘vicioso 
y perverso” (Valera), no “genio de la indecisién y de la inaccién” 
(Gilman), no “grotesco” y “hazmerreit”’ (Rachel Frank), sino 
activo y desesperado porque sus esfuerzos por cambiar la actitud de 
Melibea, ‘‘aquella a quien yo segunda vez hablar tengo por impossi- 
ble” (II, 120), no le sirven de nada; palabras que ahora alcanzan 
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pleno sentido, inadmisibles si acababa de verla, por primera vez, 
y no habia hecho otros intentos. 

En este segundo dia, el monélogo de Melibea del auto décimo 
nos revela también el paso de muchos, el momento en que el amor 
nace, la intensidad de la lucha interior que ha venido sosteniendo: 
“aquel sefior cuya vista me catiué’” (X, 50); “lastiméndome tan 
cruelmente el pongofioso bocado que la vista de su presencia de aquel 
cauallero me diéd’’ (X, 51). Decidida a declararle a Celestina el 
tormento y la batalla que la consumen, teme la opinién de Lucrecia: 
“qué pensards de mi seso, quando me veas publicar lo que a ti 
jamds he quesido descobrir’”’ (X, 50-51); y, luego, al desnudar su 
alma: ‘‘Muchos e muchos dias son passados que esse noble cauallero 
me hablé en amor’ (X, 61). En la primera cita nocturna Melibea 
se lo manifiesta a Calisto: ‘“‘que después que de ti houe entera noticia, 
ningin momento de mi corag6én te partiesses, e avnque muchos 
dias he pugnado por dissimular”’ (XII, 86). Estamos viendo lo 
profundamente enamorada que estaba Melibea, antes de la primera 
visita de la vieja, y, por lo tanto, cudn innecesario era un hechizo: 
“7 E no me fuera mejor conceder su peticién e demanda ayer a Celes- 
tina, quando de parte de aquel sefior, cuya vista me catiué, me fué 
rogado, e contentarle a él e sanar a mf, que no venir por fuergaa 
descobrir mi llaga quando no me sea agradescido?” (X, 50). 

En la noche del segundo dia, al descubrir Melibea su amor a 
Calisto, responde el doncel: ‘‘O quantos dias antes de agora passados 
me fué venido este pensamiento a mi corac6n, e por impossible le 
rechacaba de mi memoria” (XII, 85). Finalmente, en la madrugada 
que sigue al tercero y ultimo dia de la Comedia, en el solemne mo- 
mento de despedirse de su padre, Melibea le confiesa: “‘Muchos dias 
son passados, padre mfo, que penaua por amor vn cauallero que se 
llamaua Calisto. . . . Descubrié su passién a vna astuta e sagaz 
muger que llamauan Celestina; la qual, de su parte venida a mf, 
sac6 mi secreto amor de mi pecho; descubria a ella lo que a mi 
querida madre encobria” (XX, 196). 

Puede resultar chocante “‘el otro dia’’ de Parmeno (II, 121) y de 
Melibea (IV, 180), del primer dfa, con “muchos e muchos dias son 
passados” de Melibea, en el siguiente (X, 61). A mf no me parece 
una anormalidad sino muestra del primor de detalle con que Rojas 
pinté sus figuras y vivié sus personajes. “El otro dia” de Pérmeno 
es una vaga referencia hacia un suceso que para él no tuvo impor- 
tancia particular; “el otro dia” de Melibea pretende aparentar esa 
actitud, para fingir ante Celestina una indiferencia que, como 
hemos visto, esté muy lejos de sentir. 
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Melibea, Calisto, Celestina, Sempronio y Parmeno, individual y 
conjuntamente, establecen la separacién de la escena del huerto 
(Auto I), del resto de la accién; escena que viene a constituir el 
Prélogo de la obra; los muchos dfas que median son bien concretos, 
como corresponde al curso normal del tiempo en toda la Comedia. 
Del mismo modo que Sempronio fija por dénde va la peripecia, a la 
una de la tarde del primer dia, Celestina y Pérmeno anuncian la 
llegada de la noche, en adecuada gradacién creciente: ‘Que se va 
haziendo noche’’ (VI, 216), “que haze mucho escuro” (VI, 217), 
“que es muy tarde” (VI, 228). Asif entramos en las horas de la 
noche en que Celestina concierta a P4rmeno y a Areusa; episodio 
que, en funcién del tiempo real, descubre su efecto de contraste, 
mostrando toda la distancia que separa a una Melibea de una 
Areusa; llevAndose a cabo dentro de la mayor exactitud temporal, 
sostenida por P4érmeno y Sempronio: “quan presto pedido tan 
presto aleangado” (VIII, 8), “‘ayer lo pensé, ya la tengo por mia” 
(VIII, 14), “no hiziste sino llegar e recabdar”’ (VIII, 15). Se vive 
pendiente del sonar de los relojes: ‘en dando el relox las doze’’ (XI, 
70); “‘mogos, {qué hora da el relox?” (XII, 76); por contestar Sem- 
pronio al tuntiin se gana una reprensién: “j;Cémo, desatinado, 
sabiendo quanto me va, Sempronio, me respondias a tiento?”’ 
(XII, 77); “las doze da ya, buena hora es” (XII, 78); en la Comedia 
“da el relox las tres’’ (XIV, 119), marcando la tltima hora de la vida 
de Calisto. 

En las interpolaciones de la Tragicomedia se observa un uso 
similar del tiempo; el autor de ellas es el Gnico que ha sefialado la 
existencia de esos dfas perdidos. Lo revela el siguiente pasaje 
intercalado en el Auto X (segundo dfa de la accién principal), 
puesto en boca de Lucrecia, y confirma, ademas, el temprano amor 
de Melibea, antes de ser visitada por Celestina: “Sefiora, mucho 
antes de agora tengo sentida tu llaga e calado tu desseo. Hame 
fuertemente dolido tu perdicién: Quanto mds ti me querfas en- 

‘*Gilman duda que hubiera oportunidad para que Celestina preparase 4 
Areusa, como parece indicar su “ya sabes lo que de Pérmeno te oue dicho” (VII, 
252-253). Sin embargo, a Celestina la perdemos de vista después de salir de casa 
de Calisto (fin del Auto I). Sempronio se queda un rato de conversacién con 
Calisto y P4rmeno; luego va a buscarla; cuando la encuentra (III, 127), se sor- 
prende de su lentitud. Camino de la casa de Celestina est4 la de Areusa (VII, 
246). Que Celestina lo tenia en su imaginacién lo prueba al decirle a Sempronio 
“haréle auer a Areusa” (III, 136-137). Con todo, es lo mds probable que aque- 
llas palabras, asi como su “sabes que le quiero bien e le tengo por hijo” (VII, 253), 


fueran para las orejas de Pérmeno, quien pod{fa ofrla auncue ella diga lo contrario 
a Areusa. 
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cobrir y celar el fuego que te quemaua, tanto mds sus llamas se 
manifestauan en la color de tu cara, en el poco sossiego del coragén, 
en el meneo de tus miembros, en comer sin gana, en el no dormir. 
Assi que contino te se cayan, como entre las manos, sefiales muy 
claras de pena . . .”” (X, 64). 

En la Tragicomedia la acci6n dura, aproximadamente, un mes 
mas; lo indica Melibea: “el gran amor que a Calisto tengo e todo lo 
que con él, un mes ha, he passado”’ (XVI, 147); “y después un mes 
ha, como has visto, que jamds noche ha faltado” (XVI, 150). 
También Sosia: “en vn mes no auemos ydo ocho vezes” (XVII, 
160-161). Melibea y Sosia parecen contradecirse; sin embargo, 
Sosia podfa recordar “muchas auer venido en balde’”’ (XVI, 150), o 
querer mantener un minimo de secreto sobre los actos de su amo o, 
simplemente, tratarse de que él no habfa ido las otras noches. A 
semejanza de lo ocurrido después de la escena del jardin del Auto I, 
la casi totalidad de este mes transcurre entre los Autos XV y XVI. 
La unidad de pensamiento entre el soliloquio de Calisto y la con- 
versacién de Sosia y Tristan, al final del Auto XIV, asf como el 
hallarse Areusa ignorante en el XV de la muerte de Celestina, 
Paérmeno y Sempronio, sugiere que “las quatro de la tarde” que 
menciona Sosia (XVI, 129), son las de un cuarto dia que inmedia- 
tamente sigue al de la entrega de Melibea. La accién del Auto XV 
es inseparable del final del XIV: Sosia y Tristan, desde la ventana 
de la casa de Calisto, ven a Elicia entrar en la de Areusa; la visita de 
Elicia, para comunicar las “tristes nuevas,” es el comienzo del Auto 
XV. De notar es, que una simple mencién, de pasada, en la 
Comedia (VII, 246), sobre la proximidad de las dos casas, se haya 
recogido en las adiciones. Encontramos en la Tragicomedia un 
“el otro dfa’”’ (XVII, 154), y un “estotro dfa” (XVIII, 165), ambos 
con un valor de poco menos de un mes. Calisto sigue pendiente del 
sonar de las horas: ‘‘jO espacioso relox, avn te vea yo arder en biuo 
fuego de amor! jQue si tii esperasses lo que yo quando des doze, 
jamds estarfas arrendado a la voluntad del maestro que te compuso!”’ 
(XIV, 128). Pero Calisto sabe que no se puede forzar el curso del 
tiempo: “jQué me aprouecha a mf que dé doze horas el relox de 
hierro, si no las ha dado el del cielo” (XIV, 128-129). 


*° En un principio llegué a pensar si podrian ser explicadas les anomalias entre 
el tiempo y la accién, suponiendo a Calisto enamorado de Melibea antes del 
encuentro de la huerta. Calisto vefa la grandeza de Dios en haberle otorgado 
lugar para revelar “su secreto dolor’; por alcanzarlo habia ofrecido “sacrificio, 
devocién y obras pias” (I, 32). Sélo justificaba a Calisto, en parte; seguian siendo 
absurdas las citas de Pérmeno y de Melibea, que exigian ese ntimero indefinido de 
dias, y que marcan, de modo terminante, el lugar donde transcurren. 
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Todo en La Celestina gana en profundidad, en significaci6én, en 
verdad humana, en la perspectiva temporal en que su autor la con- 
cibié. Con un Calisto diligente que trabaja noches y dfas sin que le 
valga ni le aproveche, no tenemos por qué resignarnos a aceptar la 
intervencién de Celestina como una debilidad de composicién. 
Recurso de cuya gravedad esté consciente Rojas, que lo reprueba por 
boca de un criado: “E lo que mas dello siento es venir a manos de 
aquella trotaconuentos después de tres vezes emplumada’’; repli- 
cando Calisto: “No te duele donde a mi, Pérmeno” (II, 121).* 
Tiempo era lo que mds falta le hacia a Melibea; su amor, sus pala- 
bras, sentimientos y conducta encuentran en él justificacién y el 
verdadero sentido que su autor les dié. Sin perder un Apice de su 
verdad ideal, se afirma la de su carne en conflicto con la “‘honestidad 
e vergiienga”’ que siempre, como “encerrada donzella’”’ acostumbré 
a tener (X, 51). La firmez& con que Melibea resiste, la sinceridad 
y el encendido acento con que pide a Dios fuerzas “con que mi 
terrible passién pueda dissimular” (X, 51), exige una Celestina que 
arranque la confesién de su “secreto amor’ (XX, 196). Conse- 
guido esto, la entrega material es de menor importancia; quien cree 
haber franqueado la barrera del pecado y haber cafdo en el amor 
ilfcito; quien ya ha dado su alma, no va mucho mis lejos al rendir su 
cuerpo; “‘como lo espiritual sepa yo que precede a lo corporal’ dice 


Calisto (I, 87).% Idea aplicable, a nuestro parecer, al sin fin de 


*1 Halldndose Calisto en esa situacién; reconociendo en Melibea cierta ventaja 
en rango nobiliario, y bastante mayor en patrimonio (I, 53), no es de extrafiar el que 
Calisto considere punto menos que irrealizable esperar el remedio de su amor de 
manos de Pleberio. No obstante, fué uno de los primeros anhelos que expresé: 
“10 si viniéssedes agora Erasistrato, médico, sentiriades mi mal! jO piedad de 
Seleuco, inspira en el Plebérico coragén, porque sin esperanga de salud . . .” (I, 
35-36). La fuente de este pasaje es una anécdota utilizada por Valerio Maéximo 
al tratar, precisamente, de patrum amore. La restauracién del texto, en la forma 
aqui transcrita, se debe a Menéndez Pidal, quien comenta, al explicarlo: “Pleberio 
es el padre de Melibea, en el corazén del cual desea Calisto obre la piedad de Se- 
leuco, para que sea benigno con un enfermo de amor” (Antologia de prosistas espa- 
fioles [Buenos Aires, 1943], 60-61). No cabe concebir que Calisto imaginase que 
Pleberio iba a darle a su hija fuera del matrimonio. A la lentitud con que se viene 
depurando el texto y a la pobreza de las ediciones deber4 achacarse el que tan im- 
portante alusién haya pasado desapercibida. 

* J. Huizinga, al estudiar el otofio de la Edad Media, escribe: “Del lado de la 
religién llovian las maldiciones sobre el amor, en todos sus aspectos, por ser el 
pecado por el cual el mundo se corrompia” (The Waning of the Middle Ages 
[London, 1937], p&g. 114). En 1523, en las p&ginas de Institutio foeminae 
christianae, condenaba Luis Vives el amor de las jé6venes, aun hacia el hombre que 
habfa de ser su marido: “Debe, pues, guardarse la doncella, no dar a entender ni 
por sefias ni por palabras, que ella tenga ninguna voluntad al mancebo a fin de 
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casos semejantes en la literatura europea occidental de la época y 
de los siglos XVI y XVII; en ellos resalta la desproporcién entre el 
tiempo y la resistencia para declararse enamorada, y la rapidez y 
facilidad con que, después, se consuma el amor. Celestina queda 
“perfetissima en todo quanto pertenece a una fina alcahueta,”’ 
como juzg6 Juan de Valdés. Todo lo simbolo y tradicién literaria 
que se quiera; pero, ademas, trotaba por las calles mal empedradas 
y con lodo de su ciudad, con una sustancialidad, como persona y 
como institucién, perfectamente documentada por Américo Castro.* 
En la escena de Melibea y Celestina (Auto IV), justamente califi- 
cada por Menéndez y Pelayo de “‘portento de légica dramdtica y de 
progresién habil,” * se descubren nuevas maravillas en el arte de 
expresar los conflictos y las sutilezas de la inteligencia y de la 
voluntad. El crecimiento del amor durante el tiempo transcurrido 
desde el primer encuentro, nos hace asistir a un duelo no menos 
profundo y emocionante que el de la doncella y la vieja, el de 
Melibea con su propio coraz6n. Celestina cuenta con mejores 
aliados que Satan: la naturaleza, el amor, su experiencia, su maestria 
profesional; cumpliéndose asf el vehemente deseo de Menéndez y 
Pelayo de que este gran drama realista tuviera su enlace y desenlace 
en plena realidad, sin mds agente que el amor mismo; se robustece su 
aserto de que el arte de Rojas “antitesis radical de los libros de ca- 
ballerfas, no estribaba en quiméricas combinaciones de temas inco- 
herentes. Tomé del natural todos sus elementos y extrajo el jugo 
y la quintaesencia de la vida.” ** Del natural tomé el tiempo, y 


casarse con él . . . la que ama al que no es su marido, si tiene algo con él, en su 
cuerpo es loba; y si no tiene nada con él, lo es en su alma . . . otro tal hacen las 
rameras . . .” (Formacién de la mujer cristiana, Obras completas [Madrid, 1947], 
Lib. I, Cap. XV, 1069-1070). 

% Didlogo de la lengua, p&g. 182. 

““No es... en la literatura latina donde debe buscarse el tipo de Trota- 
conventos, sino en la tradicién drabe y en la vida espafiola penetrada de aquélla”’ 
(Espafia en su historia [Buenos Aires, 1948], pag. 457; debe consultarse todo el 
capitulo. “‘Hacia el sentido de Trotaconventos”’); antes (jig. 414), se habia dicho: 
“las viejas terceras eran asi en los libros y en la vida en torno.”” El mismo Lecoy, 
que estudié las fuentes latinas para Juan Ruiz, que pudieron servirle de modelo 
para el tipo de Trotaconventos, reconoce: “Tout d’abord la réalité lui offrait 
certainement des exemples de ces vieilles officieuses qui n’ont jamais manqué dans 
aucun temps ni dans aucun pays” (Recherches sur le “Libro de Buen Amor” (Paris, 
1938], pég. 318). En 1624, Gaspar Barth, en su traduccién de La Celestina al 
latin, Pornoboscodidascalus Latinus, veia a los personajes “tan divinamente in- 
ventados que parece que el autor los conocié vivos y los llamé a su tribunal” 
(citado por Menéndez y Pelayo, Origenes de la novela, III, cxl). 

% Origenes de la novela, III, Ixv. 

*6 Op. cit., pag. xlii. 
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con él caen, por su propio peso, los errores técnicos imputados a 
improvisacién o a negligencia. Las lineas estructurales de la 
Comedia original se perfilan con mayor nitidez, y muestran, en 
armonfa con las conclusiones del estudio de las fuentes, su inspira- 
cién cldsica: un Prélogo, en el que nace un amor; y, pasado algdn 
tiempo, tres dias de accién continua, en los cuales se desarrollan sus 
consecuencias; todo concebido, planteado y ejecutado con tal 
sencillez, claridad y légica, con tan profundo respeto a la verdad 
humana, que se hace patente el racionalismo de su genial autor. 
Para Rojas no fué letra muerta la formula de Cicerén para la 
comedia: imttatio vitae, speculum consuetudinis, imago veritatis; 
un siglo m4s tarde, aproximadamente, la defenderfan Shakespeare 
(Hamlet, Acto III, Ese. II), y Cervantes (Quijote, Parte Primera, 
Cap. XLVIIT). Rojas le da expresién artistica, contrastando lo 
noble y lo elevado con lo bajo y lo humilde, la verdad ideal con la 
concreta de la vida, descubriendo en ésta el pleno valor estético de 
sus planos {nfimos. Con ese contraste se fijaba el rambo que iba a 
seguir el renacimiento espafiol,.al dar lo que habfa de ser, segtin 
Démaso Alonso, su nota distintiva.2* Un examen objetivo de los 


27 En 1517, Torres Naharro en el Prohemio de su Propalladia, \a inclufa entre 
otras bien conocidas opiniones de los antiguos sobre la comedia: “Todo lo cual me 
paresce mds largo de contar que necessario de oyr” (Torres Naharro, Propalladia 
and Other Works, ed. J. E. Gillet, t. I [Bryn Mawr: Pennsylvania, 1943], pag. 
142). En Barrett H. Clark, European Theories of the Drama (New York, 1947), 
pag. 41 y ss., puede verse la popularidad del comentario de Cicerén durante la Edad 
Media, especialmente a través de Elio Donato, en su fragmento De comoedia et 
tragoedia; también el nuevo interés que suscita entre los preceptistas dramAticos 
del Renacimiento. ‘This phrase, ascribed by Donatus to Cicero, runs through all 
the dramatic discussions of the Renaissance” (J. E. Spingarn, A History of 
Literary Criticism in the Renaissance [New York, 1899], pag. 104). 

8 “Sabida es la duplicidad de la visién representativa que del mundo tiene el 
renacimiento: de una parte se fortalece o reanuda la tendencia a la hufda de la 
realidad y al acercamiento a la belleza como principio absoluto; y de otra, la 
aproximacién a lo real humano, a lo particular, a lo fluctuante, a lo concreto. Y 
junto a estas dos, la de contraste de una y otra. . . . Lo caracteristico espafiol es 
la superposicién de las dos tendencias, desde la Celestina hasta el Quijote” (La 
lengua poética de Géngora, 2a ed., RFE, Anejo XX [Madrid, 1950], 16-17). 
“Expresién total de lo humano” dice de La Celestina Américo Castro, al comen- 
tarla junto a las Coplas de Jorge Manrique. A éstas “el mundo y otras vidas, 
como realidades plenas y rumbos infinitos, le son por fuerza remotos. Por eso 
La Celestina, y no las Coplas, nos da la integracién del siglo XV, es decir, la méxima 
realidad de aquel siglo de voluntades incitadas. Y lo hace por estar radicada en 
angustia que retrae al hombre a su radical existir’” (Aspectos del vivir hispdnico 
[Santiago de Chile, 1949], 119-120). En 1559, Juan Timoneda habia comentado: 
“Quan apazible sea el estilo c6mico para leer puesto en prosa, y quan p[ro ]pio 
pa[ra] pintar los vicios y las virtudes (amados lectores) bie[n] lo supo el que 
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resultados de este estudio del tiempo favorece la tesis de una séla 
paternidad para toda La Celestina; es sorprendente que el autor del 
Auto I, Rojas y el que escribié las adiciones sean los tnicos que 
hayan declarado la separacién de la escena inicial en el jardin, y el 
nacimiento y desarrollo del amor de Melibea, a partir de ese instante. 
Finalmente, satisface ver que la armonfa entre el tiempo y la accién 
se produce de una manera simple, natural, de fundamento interno. 
El tiempo deja de ser obstéculo para convertirse en auxiliar que 
explica, aclara; despejando caminos que, en cuanto hemos podido 
observar, conducen siempre a un mejor entendimiento y a una 
superior valoracién de La Celestina y de su autor. 


MANvEL J. ASENSIO 
Haverford College 


compuso los amores d[e] Calisto y Melibea, y el otro que hizo la Tebaida” (Las 
tres comedias del facu[n }dissimo poeta Juan Timoneda, “El Autor a los lectores,” 
ed. facsimile de la Academia Espafiola [Madrid, 1936)]). 





JOAQUIN DICENTA AND THE DRAMA OF 
SOCIAL CRITICISM 


URING his lifetime (1863-1917) Joaquin Dicenta enjoyed con- 
siderable success as a playwright, storyteller and journalist, 
and immense popularity as a personality. His enemies were 
vehement in their condemnation of the man and his works, but 
there grew up a legend of Dicenta the rebel and bohemian which 
secured for him a place in the affections of the mass of the public 
until his death. Then came a reaction, and the extravagant 
eulogies of the obituaries were followed by an almost contemptuous 
neglect of his work. Unamuno had compared one of his creations 
with the greatest characters in literature;! the manuals of literary 
history now award him brief mention as a minor follower of Eche- 
garay. 

No comprehensive criticism of his work has ever been published? 
and it is surely pertinent to enquire more precisely than hitherto 
into the nature of his contribution to the drama in a period of tran- 
sition as yet insufficiently studied, for it is undoubtedly in the field 
of the drama that his most important work was produced. 

More directly than in the generality of dramatists is the person- 
ality of Dicenta reflected in his works, and more directly may this 
personality be related to certain aspects of his upbringing. He was 
Aragonese by birth and came of a middle class family. His father, 
a Lieutenant Colonel of Hussars, died when Joaquin was twelve 
years old, having been mentally deranged for the last seven years 
of his life as a result of wounds. The consequent lack of paternal 
discipline, his mother’s indulgent sacrifices, the family atmosphere 
of impoverished gentility, and the repressive character of his early 


1“Anenas hay en la obra novelesca de Galdés, una robusta y poderosa per- 
sonalidad individual, uno de esos héroes que luchan contra el trégico destino y se 
crean un mundo para si, para si mismos, un Hamlet, un Segismundo, un Don 
Quijote, un Fausto, un Brand, un Juan José.” “La sociedad galdosiana,” El 
Liberal, 5 Jan. 1920. 

?C. Eguia Ruiz’s “Joaquin Dicenta y la cultura nacional,” Critica patriética 
(Madrid, 1921), pp. 177-233, contains scarcely a word of genuine literary criticism. 
The only general critical study of any length is that by A. Gonzdlez-Blanco in 
Los dramaturgos espaiioles contempordneos, 1* serie (Valencia, 1917), pp. 205-294, 
which is inadequate and often inaccurate. The only methodical study is Edwin 
8. Morby’s limited ““Notes on Dicenta’s Material and Methed” in HR, [X (1941), 
383-393. 
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schooling, all undoubtedly contributed to the aggressiveness, the 
conscious plebeianism of this young rebel with literary leanings 
who after attempting a succession of different careers in Madrid, 
not unnaturally turned to journalism and strove to keep himself 
by writing for the radical press. 

Disillusioned in love at an early age, he led an extremely ir- 
regular existence, which he himself describes as a progress ‘‘de 
redaccién en redaccién, de baile en baile, de biblioteca en biblioteca 
y de moza en moza.”* He has left a record of one episode from 
this period in the largely autobiographical novel Encarnacién. He 
mixed freely with the lowest orders of society, partly through 
poverty but also by inclination. He learned much from these 
contacts, and developed a warm sympathy for the oppressed and 
an understanding of some of the forces at work in the making of 
the criminal: ‘Estudiando la vida horrible de la mujer y hombres 
del pueblo . . . aprendi a admirarlos en sus honradeces, a com- 
padecerles en sus culpas, a sentir ansias de reclamar para ellos la 
justicia que no se les hace y el pan que se les regatea.”* The tem- 
peramentally rebellious youth became a consistent advocate of 
social revolution. 

Despite the fagade of constitutionalism and the surface tran- 
quillity of Restoration politics, the last decades of the nineteenth 
century were a period of increasing social malaise. To the long- 
standing ills of the countryside were added the problems created 
by industrialisation. The population was increasing rapidly, and 
large-scale emigration did little to alleviate the poverty of the 
rural and urban proletariat. With the increasing influence of the 
bourgeoisie, traditional modes of thought found a less ready accept- 
ance, whilst the power of the bourgeoisie was itself threatened by 
the development of militant working-class organisations whose aim 
was not merely to better the lot of the proletariat, but also to trans- 
form society. As yet, however, the impact of the proletariat on 
cultural life was slight, and in literature, for instance, the main 
problem was the reconciliation of the new bourgeois standards with 
Spanish tradition. 

In kis journalistic writings, Dicenta gave expression to the dis- 
contents of his day. He was not well educated, nor was he of a 
philosophical cast of mind, and his discussion of social problems is 
almost invariably superficial. However, his lack of subtlety makes 

* “Tdos y muertos” in Novelas (Paris, 1913), p. 101. (These autobiographical 


fragments were first published in 1909, in No. 37 of Los contempordneos.) 
* Op. cit., p. 124. 
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him all the more effective as a sounding board for the more clamor- 
ous issues of the time, and what he lacks in perception he makes up 
in passion. 

He is a materialist. For him, Christianity is a myth® and the 
Church a repressive institution, founded on the fear of the after 
life, and bound up with an antiquated and unjust social order.‘ 
Man must work out his own salvation without supernatural aid, 
and is capable of mastering his environment and establishing a 
society based on justice and love.’ This optimistic view of man 
makes his criticism of existing social institutions all the more down- 
right. Whilst agitating for reform whenever it seems feasible, he 
sees no hope of a lasting solution for his country’s ills without 
revolutionary change.*® 

He repeatedly denounces the inhumanity of the capitalist 
system, writing with passionate sympathy of i:3 victims: the gang 
of women coal heavers at Santander,® the minwr of Almadén who 
has been reduced by mercury poisoning to a Joathsome spineless 
jelly,’® the bricklayer’s wife and children left \:ncared-for when he 
falls to his death from the scaffolding," and a host of other un- 
fortunates. He detests the bourgeoisie for their exploitation of 
the worker, but even more for their self-righteous condemnation 
of those who sin through weakness.“ Crime end prostitution, he 
urges, are to a large extent the inevitable products of a society which 
breeds poverty and inequality and resorts to repressive measures 
and a brutal penal system rather than to education and social 
reform," a society which puts obstacles in the way of true marriage, 
yet is ruthless with those women who bear children out of wedlock." 
Such an unjust society has corrupt rulers, and Dicenta inveighs 
against caciquismo and political jobbery and the militarists who, 
instead of devoting their energies to Spain’s internal needs, waste 
wealth and human life in overseas adventures.'* 


5 Encarnacién (Madrid, 1913), p. 8. 

* “Peregrinos” in Por Bretafia (Madrid, 1910), pp. 115-118, and Crénicas 
(Madrid, 1898), pp. 78-79 and 199. 

7 Mares de Espafia (Madrid, 1913), p. 208. 

* Por Bretafia, pp. 107-113. 

® Mares de Espafia, pp. 229-234. 

10 Los de abajo (Madrid, 1931), pp. 203-212. 

" Crénicas, pp. 165-171. 

2 E.g. Los de abajo, pp. 191 and 245-250. 

3 E.g. Encarnacién and Los de abajo, passim 

4 “Mariuca” in Mujeres (Madrid, 1917), + op. 41-50, and “Infanticida” in 
Novelas (Paris, 1913), p. 225. 

% E.g. Bajo los mirtos (Barcelona, 1916), pp. 45-47 and 73-77. 
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About the kind of society he wishes to see established he writes 
with less precision. He is a republican and a socialist, but his 
republicanism and his socialism are rather the result of an emotional 
reaction from what he sees of contemporary Spain, than of an in- 
tellectual acceptance of political doctrines. So the vision of the 
new order remains vague. In it there will be freedom, justice, 
love, universal brotherhood, the abolition of classes and respect for 
all, however humble. It will be a world in which there will be 
enough to eat, and the individual will be able to exercise to the 
full all his faculties; a materialist, pagan ideal. 

Dicenta was early attracted to the theatre, and it is clear from 
what has been said that in his observations of contemporary society 
he had to hand ample material of a dramatic, not to say explosive, 
nature for the production of effective plays of social criticism." 
There were, however, considerable obstacles to the realisation of 
such an aim, both in the writer and in his public. To be successful, 
social criticism in the drama requires a certain harmony of outlook 
between dramatist and audience; on occasion, a playwright may 
lead public opinion, but he can never afford to be utterly at odds 
with it. There must also be a sufficient degree of realism in the 
presentation of the theme for the public to recognise themselves 
and the contemporary situation in what they see on the stage. 
When Dicenta began to write for the theatre, in the middle ’80s,!” 
a suitably realistic medium had not as yet been evolved, nor was 
the public in a mood to accept it. Echegaray ruled. 

By temperament a romantic, Dicenta not unnaturally had a 
great admiration for Echegaray and began by imitating both his 
tragedias de levita, and his “historical’’ dramas.'* It could hardly 
have been otherwise; he was not widely-read, and there is no evi- 
dence to suggest that he was aware of the scope of contemporary 
developments in the European drama,’ so that, although at an 
early date he began to conceive of drama, and indeed of literature 
in general, as subordinated to a revolutionary social purpose, he 
was at first content to adopt the anachronistic Echegarayan dra- 
matic formula. 

In 1890 he complains of the “monomanfa romdntica” of the 

16 See Morby, op. cit., for a discussion of the relationship between his journal- 
istic writings and his plays. 

11 El suicidio de Werther was probably written in 1884. His earlier dramatic 
essays have not survived. 

18 In the ‘leyenda’ Honra y vida (1891). 


‘8 Tt is an eloquent fact that Strindberg’s Miss Julia was published in the 
same year—1888—as Dicenta’s El suicidio de Werther. 
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theatre which escapes into the past; the dramatist’s true mission is 
“recoger de la realidad palpitante aquellos vicios, aquellas injusticias, 
aquellos problemas sombrios que agitan y corroen a las modernas 
sociedades, y presentarlos a los ojos del ptublico solicitando, con 
el poderoso lenguaje del arte, su resolucién y su remedio. Inspirarse 
en el presente y luchar por el porvenir, esa es la tarea del autor 
dramatico.’’ *° 

Nevertheless, to judge by his own dramatic practice at this time, 
he still envisages such a far-reaching social purpose as capable of 
embodiment in the old-fashioned verse drama. Even some twenty 
years later he looks back nostalgically to the days of his youthful 
admiration for Echegaray, when theatregoing gave rise to pas- 
sionate partisanship and ‘cada estreno significaba verdadero com- 
bate.” That was the time when the theatre dealt with “problemas,” 
“conflictos hondos’’ and “tradgicas situaciones.’”™ At no stage in 
his dramatic career does he seem to have been aware of the extent 
to which these problems were falsified by the exaggerated romantic 
passion which he so much admired. Yet, although incapable of 
evolving by himself a fully realistic social drama, Dicenta took 
certain significant steps in that direction, and undoubtedly con- 
tributed to the emancipation of the Spanish stage from the domina- 
tion of his acknowledged master. 

In his earliest plays on contemporary themes, El swicidio de 
Werther (1888) and La mejor ley (1889), the element of social crit- 
icism is no more prominent than in many plays of the time and it 
is expressed in terms reminiscent of the romantic’s sentimental 
humanitarianism, pity for the outcast, and vague condemnation 
of an uncemprehending society which rejects all that does not 
conform to its own narrow prejudices. Both are domestic dramas 
of upper-middle-class life, and turn on questions of honour. In 
El suicidio de Werther, which met with general approval as a prom- 
ising first work, Fernando, an artist of obscure origin, is creating 
for himself a worthy place in society, but the unexpected appearance 
of his mother, a woman of loose morals, and her lover, destroys his 
chance of marriage into a respectable family, and brings about a 
duel which is followed by his suicide. Social comment goes no 
further than the hero’s complaints about ‘‘las exigencias del mundo,” 
“las borrascas sociales” and “el social egoismo”’ (I, 7; IV, 5.) La 
mejor ley, an equally conventional but less successful play, cul- 


® Review of R. Blanco Asenjo’s play La verja cerrada, in El Resumen, 24 
January 1890. 


™ Idos y muertos, ed. cit., pp. 97-98. 
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minates in a duel in which the innocent former suitor of the wife is 
killed by the husband who is himself guilty of adultery. Again 
there are references in the most general terms to the “social abismo”’ 
(I, 10) which corrupts and engulfs the individual, but there is also 
in this play the first hint of a more concrete appreciation of social 
problems. A servant describes the difference between the domestic 
life of the rich and that of the poor: 


Se casan por conveniencia. 

j Entre ricos, no hace falta 

el carifio! . . . A nosotros 

los pobres, como nos ata 

la miseria, y trabajamos 

juntos, y pasamos ansias 

al mismo tiempo, y vivimos 

tan solos . . . nos entran ganas 
de querer. Pero los ricos, 

que no necesitan nada, 

porque todo lo disfrutan, 

que ni sufren, ni trabajan, 

ni se ayudan . . . de estar juntos 
a todas horas se cansan. (I, 1) 


For all its naiveté, and in spite of the fact that the theme is 
not developed in the play, this passage is interesting because it 
contains in embryo sentiments—already prominent in his journal- 
istic writings—which are to be of decisive importance in Dicenta’s 
later plays: the sympathy with the poor because of the hardships 
they endure and the simple affection which makes their lives bear- 
able, and the hostility to the rich who have everything and give 
nothing. It is a rudimentary attempt to accownt for human char- 
acter in terms of environment, a type of determinist explanation 
which is several times essayed in a more sustained form in his plays 
on social questions. 

His next drama, Los irresponsables (1890), although a bad play, 
and conventional enough in form, was sufficiently novel in its ap- 
proach to the institution of matrimony to cause a storm of protest. 
The heroine is dishonoured by a married man, but she persists in 
loving him until she is accidentally killed by a bullet intended by 
her father for her lover. The handling is melodramatic, and a 
serious problem is consequently falsified, but the boldness of the 
theme and the accompanying discussion of current social questions 
established Dicenta’s reputation as a challenging new figure. As 
yet the challenge is not that of the social revolution; it goes no 
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farther than bourgeois individualism. His hero, Felipe, is a de- 
scendant of the Encyclopaedists who questions orthodox religion 
and the indissolubility of marriage, claims a God of his own and 
defends industrialism as the embodiment of 


la mds justa 
de las leyes: el progreso. (II, 1) 


He justifies his defiance of convention by appealing to a power 
higher than Church or Society: 


el amor, alma del mundo. 


The antagonism between the romantic and Christian conceptions 
of love, so often obscured in the nineteenth-century drama, is here 
brought into the open.” 

After an interval of some four years, his next full-length drama, 
Luciano (1894), incurred even more violent public displeasure for 
similar reasons. Luciano is a tragedy of a sculptor and his wife 
temperamentally unsuited to each other. The situation is ag- 
gravated by the presence of mothers-in-law and the unfounded 
suspicion of the husband’s adultery, and is resolved by a separation 
after an indecisive duel and the death of the hero’s mother. Angela, 
the artist’s friend, who shows him an understanding and admiration 
of which his wife is incapable, utters the final words of the play: 
‘“ Ven, Luciano: vamos a rezar juntos por tu madre!” Deleito 
y Pifiuela comments: “Claro es que el auditorio vid, al través del 
rezo, algo menos devoto, y el drama, como Los irresponsables, pas6 
premiosamente. Fruncié el cefio la critica honesta, y quedé el 
autor en entredicho, como hombre que llevaba al teatro ensefianzas 
peligrosas.’’* The work reflects Dicenta’s own unhappy married 
life, and is noteworthy as being the first of his plav- ~“ ch draws 
on his personal experience and has not purely litera., «gins. In 
addition, the element of social criticism is greater and more partic- 
ularised. In this treatment of the well-worn romantic theme of the 
artist’s sufferings at the hands of an uncomprehending society, he 
attacks specifically the moneyed middle classes: ‘Esa multitud, 
semiculta, semipudiente, que se juzga lo bastante grande para no 


“It is interesting that Dicenta, writing much later, and not for the stage, 
feels able to give the victory to the non-Christian conception of love in a short 
story Redencién (1912) with an almost identical situation to that of Los irre- 
sponsables. 

% Estampas del Madrid teatral fin de siglo: I, Teatro de declamacién (Madrid, 
8.a.), pp. 199-200. 
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respectar nada ‘ue no comprenda, y es lo bastante pequefia para no 
comprender nada grande.” (I, 7). By contrast, there are expres- 
sions of condescension towards the poor and admiration of the 
aristocracy. ‘“‘We struggling artists,” says Don Rafael, ‘sélo 
podemos buscar nuestras mujeres o abajo en esferas humildes, para 
que . . . nos amen, como se ama a Dios, sin comprenderlo, pero 
admirdndolo, o arriba, en las clases elevadas, que por instinto de su 
sangre y por virtud de su educacién, saben respetar todas las 
glorias, la que se hereda y la que se conquista” (ibid.). Such 
sentiments in no way justify the comment of Eguia Ruiz, that “el 
socialismo en bruto palpita en Luciano,’™ but they suggest that 
Dicenta is groping towards a drama of class conflict. In one other 
respect, Luciano marks an advance: the author’s abandonment of 
verse as a vehicle for serious drama. The dialogue is still stiff and 
over-rhetorical, but the way is now open for the development of a 
more realistic manner. 

Notwithstanding the perceptible evolution in these early plays, 

they do not differ radically one from another, and they are all de- 
rivative. Each of their main elements is already to be found in 
Echegaray and his romantic predecessors; society’s ill-treatment 
or misunderstanding of the hero, the assumption that sexual pas- 
sion in its simplest form is virtually the only satisfactory source of 
dramatic conflict, and, in consequence of this, the utilisation of 
sexual misconduct and especially adultery as the pivotal point of 
an action which is worked out according to the accepted pattern 
and terminated, more often than not, by the simple device of the 
duel. 
; From this tragedia de levita, however, Dicenta turned to what 
‘has been called the tragedia de blusa. The metaphor is appropriate, 
for just as the tragedia de levita was the romantic drama in bourgeois 
dress, so did its successor consist fundamentally of these same ele- 
ments, with certain modifications, transferred to working-class 
surroundings. Although it does not in itself mean that the tran- 
sition to a fully realistic form of drama has been achieved, the 
potential importance of this new choice of milieu is considerable, 
and we may mention here some of the factors which help to explain 
it. 

The first of these is to be found in Dicenta’s increasing artistic 
maturity. Although continuing to admire Echegaray, he is no 
longer content to be confined by his master’s vision of society and 


™ Critica patriética, p. 209. 
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to derive from him all his situations and characters ready-made. 
He is developing a drama which is his own, and reflects his ideas 
and his experience, so different from those of Echegaray. The 
early 90s were difficult years for Dicenta. Soon after marrying he 
became estranged from his wife. He had little success in journal- 
ism and was obliged by poverty to live amongst the working classes. 
The failure of Los irresponsables and Luciano, whilst demonstrating 
the unwisdom of a too-bold presentation of his own opinions on 
marriage, did not deter him from writing for the theatre, but rather 
induced him to attempt a fresh approach. And nothing more 
natural than that Dicenta, with his preference for material lying 
close at hand, should draw inspiration from the environment in 
which he was then living. Juan José was the result.*® 

With this play the proletariat achieved dramatic status, as it 
were. It would nevertheless be wrong to suppose that this was 
an innovation altogether without precedent in the nineteenth- 
century Spanish theatre. The drama had already begun, here and 
there, to reflect the increasing social importance of the working 
classes, and it seems probable that Dicenta was influenced in his 
choice of subject by these hints of a change in theatrical fashion. 

The anachronistic Echegarayan drama had long been the subject 
of hostile criticism,” but it was not until the beginning of the last 
decade of the century that any alternative began perceptibly to 
gain ground. By this time, however, there are to be observed two 
distinct trends, which promise to oust the tragedia de levita from 
the stage. On the one hand there emerges a more realistic type of 
middle-class drama, and on the other, there is a move to extend the 
scope of serious drama to include the lives of the lower classes. 
Both tendencies make ultimately for the emancipation of the 
theatre from the hollow conventions of neo-romanticism, and oc- 
casionally both are found in one play, but they are not to be con- 
fused. 

Enrique Gaspar, after long striving to convert the public to a 


*% For a discussion of Dicenta’s use of readily-available material, see Morby’s 
article, which is by no means exhaustive; it does not mention that Juan José is 
based on a short story of the same name published in 1888 (Spoliarium, pp. 25-41). 
The subject of Juan José seems to have remained in Dicenta’s mind during the 
years intervening between the short story and the play, for in Tinta negra (1892) 
a “Juan José, novela” is mentioned as “en preparacién.”” There appears to be 
no evidence, however, that he realised the dramatic potentialities of the theme 
before 1894. 

*% E.g. by Manuel Revilla in Revista Contempordnea, II (1876), 388, quoted 
by H. Gregersen, Ibsen and Spain (Cambridge, Mass., 1936), p. 37. 
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taste for realism in the middle-class drama, finally achieved some 
degree of recognition with the success of Las personas decentes in 
1890. His persistent advocacy of greater naturalness in dialogue 
and acting began to bear fruit, especially since Rafael Calvo had 
died in 1888 and his great rival Antunio Vico was declining in 
popularity. Visiting foreign actors may have had something to 
do with this trend, just as foreign plays exercised a certain influence 
on Spanish playwrights, but it is easy to exaggerate the importance 
of such external factors, and the fundamental causes must be sought 
in the social changes within Spain which were showing up ever more 
sharply the unreality of the neo-romantic mode. Evidence of the 
superficiality of foreign influences at this time is afforded, for in- 
stance, by a comparison of Echegaray’s El hijo de don Juan (1892) 
with its avowed model, Ibsen’s Ghosts. Similarly, Zolaesque nat- 
uralism found little acceptance outside a small circle of critics. 

The greatest single impulse towards a realistic middle-class 
drama of social criticism was provided by the incursion of Galdés 
into the theatre. Realidad (1892), his first play, deliberately 
eschewed the conventional solutions of the problem of adultery 
and presented less reputable elements of society in a natural light. 
La loca de la casa (1893) and La de San Quintin (1896) had wider 
social implications; they used the class-divisions of society as a 
source of dramatic conflict. In the former, the brutal acquisitive- 
ness of the new-rich bourgeois is “‘tamed” by the traditional Chris- 
tian spirit of love and sacrifice. In the latter, there is a somewhat 
less plausible suggestion that hope for the future lies in a fusion of 
the aristocracy with the proletariat. Considered as analyses of 
contemporary Spanish society, these plays are deficient in many 
particulars, but in them, the theatregoer of this period could ob- 
serve a much more recognisable likeness of himself and his fellow 
men than he had ever before seen on the stage. The dramatic 
world of Galdés has a new saneness; his characters are not the 
frenzied puppets of an Echegaray or a Cano. His strong sense of 
the social mission of drama is usually balanced by his concern for 
human beings as individuals. He preaches the bourgeois virtues 
but has a lively awareness of the bourgeois vices. 

Thus, the middle-class drama begins to subject the contemporary 
social scene to closer, more critical scrutiny. Thence it is only a 
short step to a realisation of the dramatic value of working-class 
characters and working-class problems. Indeed, Galdés himseli 
almost introduces the proletarian as protagonist in La de San 
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Quintin, but his socialist workman turns out to be a well-educated 
bourgeois in disguise. 

Elsewhere, the widening of the scope of serious drama to give a 
major role to the lower classes was the work of naturalism, and 
came as a development of middle-class realism. In Spain, how- 
ever, it owed less to naturalism than to the strong indigenous 
popular tradition which manifested itself in costumbrismo during 
the nineteenth century. From the earliest times, comedy depended 
on the common people for much of its humour, and in the late 
nineteenth century this was notably true of the género chico. Much 
less frequently did low-born characters appear in the serious drama. 
Scenes from the life of the people lent picturesqueness to romantic 
drama, and some popular melodramas without literary claims, such 
as Ortiz de Pinedo’s Los pobres de Madrid (1857) and Pina Dom{in- 
guez’s La taberna (1883),?" gave the public a glimpse of the sufferings 
of the poor. A few more pretentious plays, of which Cano’s La 
Pasionaria (1883) was an example, would occasionally mention the 
humble and the oppressed, but it was not until Felfu y Codina’s 
La Dolores (1892) that the “drama de costumbres populares,” as 
Altamira has termed it,?* achieved success. Here was a verse play, 
with a romantic theme of dishonour, rivalry, and bloody revenge, 
set in conventionally picturesque surroundings, and owing much 
to Echegaray, yet which presented authentic popular types in a 
remarkably convincing manner. In his later plays in prose Felfu 
y Codina continued this regionalist popularismo with increasing 
concern for the realistic representation of social conditions, but 
these social conditions were still a secondary factor, affecting, but not 
determining the dramatic conflict. 

Guimer4, writing in Catalan, was evolving a similar type of 
drama. Maria Rosa (1894), in Echegaray’s translation, gained 
a considerable success in Madrid with its attractive combination 
of improbable plot and vivid scenes from the life of a gang of road- 
workers. 

To suggest that this current of popularismo was purely native 
in origin would be an over-simplification. During these years 
there are two contributions to it, both strongly influenced by foreign 
naturalism, which call for mention. One is an adaptation of 
Hauptmann’s Weavers by Gonzalez Llana and Francos Rodriguez, 
with the title El pan del pobre (1894). This version was highly 


*7 Both adaptations from the French. 


28 “Fl teatro obrero en Espafia,” in Psicologia y literatura (Barcelona, 1905), 
p. 204. 
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successful, but the cost was great: a descent into pure melodrama 
of the brand favoured by the audience at the Teatro de Novedades. 
Nevertheless it is significant that a work of such obvious propa- 
gandist value for the advocates of the social revolution should be 
welcomed thus. The more aristocratic audience of the Teatro 
Espafiol gave a colder reception to a serious essay in naturalistic 
drama by Leopoldo Alas. His Teresa (1895), a one-act piece set 
in a mining village, is, in spite of the unskilful management of an 
improbable situation, a by no means negligible attempt to exploit 
the dramatic potentialities of class-conflict without idealising the 
proletariat or the bourgeoisie, but presenting a brutally realistic 
picture of the life of a miner’s family. No doubt its total failure was 
partly due to these very merits, as well as to its obvious defects. 

Such is the evidence of a change in the theatrical climate during 
the years immediately preceding the production of Juan José. It 
was a change of which Dicenta must have been aware, and which 
prepared the way for the triumphant success of his play,?* without 
by any means ensuring that success. 

Juan José has a plot of unwonted simplicity. Its hero is yet 
another descendant of the romantic hero, this time a poor brick- 
layer who is eventually made into a criminal by the harsh treat- 
ment he suffers from an unjust society. In an effort to provide for 
the girl who is living with him at a time when they are both out of 
work, he steals. He is imprisoned, but when he learns that she is 
consorting with his former employer, he escapes to kill the latter, 
and also accidentally kills her. 

Whilst Juan José is recognisably in the direct line of descent 
from the neo-romantic drama of passion, it has been too readily 
assumed*®® that in it Dicenta simply transferred the themes and 
motives of Echegarayan drama from a middle-class to a proletarian 
setting without modifying anything but externals. Barja, for 
instance, says that Dicenta “tiene del obrero idéntico concepto 
hidalgo y caballeresco y romdntico, que Echegaray del burgués y 
aristécrata. No sélo por venganza de pasién amorosa, mucho 


**In spite of the reluctance of many of the company at the Teatro de la 
Comedia to perform such a plebeian play, it was perhaps the greatest theatrical 
triumph of the century. There was wild enthusiasm on the first night, and the 
play ran for so long that Mario had to form another company to transfer it to 
the Alhambra, where it continued until it had had 150 performances. It was 
frequently revived, and was performed with great success in the provinces by 
Vico and others. ; 

%® Even by a critic as ideologically sympathetic to Dicenta as Julio Carabias, 
in his La moral del drama “Juan José” (s.1.,s.a. [19177]). 
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menos por cuestién social alguna, mata Juan José a Paco; matalo 
por exigencia y satisfaccién de su propio honor hidalgo, caballeresco 
y romdntico. El honor es la constante y poco interesante pre- 
ocupacién de Juan José a través de toda la accién del drama.’ 
It is true that the hero uses the word “honra,’’ but only once (II, 6), 
and this quotation shows a fundamental misunderstanding of the 
character’s motives, which are both simpler and less conventional 
than the “honor hidalgo” with which the critic identifies them. 

It is perhaps worth pointing out that the play does not raise 
the question of marriage, even to criticise it as an institution. It 
is ignored as an irrelevant bourgeois convention. Juan José’s 
relationship with Rosa is not sanctioned by society; the two have 
simply come together for such time as their inclinations may deter- 
mine. Honour in the strict conventional sense cannot therefore 
be in question. Nor is there any evidence to show that Juan José 
feels that his honour is at stake in spite of the absence of the mar- 
riage-bond. What he is concerned about is the simple possession 
of Rosa, which means for him the satisfaction of two primitive 
wants: sexual passion and, more important, the need for maternal 
protection. We are repeatedly told that he has never known a 
mother’s care, that he was ill-used as a child, that Rosa is the only 
person to have offered him affection, and that she is all that is 
precious in life to him.” His reaction to her desertion has in it 
much of the terror of an abandoned child, and he will stop at 
nothing to win her back. His motives are at once more comprehen- 
sible and more compelling than any code of honour. 

In this respect, Juan José marks a considerable gain in realism 
over Dicenta’s earlier plays and over the neo-romantic drama as a 
whole. Opinions as to the play’s social significance have been 
extremely varied. Palau deems it a simplified example of the 
“género Hauptmann,” whilst Turrell would refute this: ‘It is no 
real drama of class struggle like that great tragedy of the prole- 
tariat, Hauptmann’s Weavers, for though the working men do cry 
out from the depths of their misery and deprivations against their 
employers, the dramatic conflict is not based on any attempt to 
right their wrongs or mitigate their sufferings. The conflict is 
purely one of love and passion—the love of a good man, though a 


labourer, for a bad woman.’ It is true that the play is fundamen- 


*t Libros y autores modernos (Los Angeles, 1933), p. 285. 

* Especially I, 4, II, 7 and the last words of the play: “| Mi vida era esto, y 
lo he matao!”’ 

% Revista Contempordnea, C (1895), 622. 

* Contemporary Spanish Dramatists (Boston, 1919), p. 9. 
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tally a tragedy of jealousy with only three essential characters 
acting from purely personal motives without any broader social 
purpose. The situation is of a kind which can arise at any time 
and in any society. Nevertheless, the dramatist is at pains to 
invest it with certain social implications, to show that this particular 
situation has arisen partly because of the conditions of life of the 
poor and the inequality between employer and worker. Through 
no fault of his own, Juan José has been deprived of affection and 
education, through no fault of her own, Rosa is thrown out of work. 
Adverse circumstances do not entirely account for the behaviour 
of these characters, but they exacerbate emotional stresses and 
share responsibility for events. The author goes beyond a general 
condemnation of a wicked, corrupting, but somewhat vague entity 
“society.” In the first scenes of the play, he focusses the attention 
of the audience on the discontents of the proletariat and the theme 
of class conflict. A group of working men is talking about revolution 
in a tavern of the lower quarters of Madrid. Ignacio asserts that 
he will have nothing to do with a revolution of “los polfticos, los 
sefiorones de levita,” but will gladly fight in a workers’ revolution: 
“Pa luchar por nosotros, pa vengarnos de los que nos explotan, pa 
eso estoy pronto siempre” (I, 1). It is in this context that we are 
invited to consider the rivalry of Juan José and Paco, which appears 
as a symbol of the struggle of exploited against exploiters. For 
Juan José, Paco’s attempts to win Rosa are an extension of the 
process of exploitation: ‘““Usté es mi maestro, el que me da el 
jornal con que como, y dispone de mi y de estos brazos desde que 
sale el sol hasta que anochece. . . . Sin duda por eso, porque me 
paga usté, ha llegao a creerse que todo lo mfo le pertenece”’ (I, 15). 
When he is denied work, and in danger of losing Rosa because she 
is unwilling to bear privation, he protests against the injustice of 
a society which will let a man starve for want of work: “No es 
justo que un hombre trabajador quede sin trabajo . . . no hacen 
bien en negdérmelo . . . cuando me quejo llevo razén.” (II, 9). 
This is the point at which he becomes a criminal. In the first 
instance his revolt is directed against society in general. It is 
ineffectual; in prison El Cano makes him realise that once he has 
committed an offence, society will ensure that he has no opportunity 
of ever becoming a respectable citizen again: ‘‘La noche que robaste 
a un hombre, tomaste en tu mundo, en el mundo de las personas 
honrds, billete pa otro mundo distinto: el nuestro. En estos viajes 
no hay billete de vuelta” (Act III, Cuadro 1, Se. 2). It is only 
after this that he seeks personal revenge and becomes a murderer. 
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It is clear from this that Dicenta was not simply concerned to 
present a personal tragedy, but also to protest against a social order 
which was so largely responsible for that tragedy. Contemporary 
audiences certainly regarded the play in that light, and, in fact, to 
such an extent did it come to symbolise the revolutionary aspira- 
tions of the working classes that it was proposed that it should 
be performed annually on Ist May, Labour Day. Not unnaturally, 
conservative critics objected strongly to the tendentious character 
of the work, but this was a political rather than a literary judgment; 
it is not incumbent upon a dramatist to be impartial. It is, how- 
ever, pertinent to enquire whether such a play, with claims to be 
a social drama, does in fact present a real social conflict in a dra- 
matically relevant fashion. 

Dicenta was not distorting facts when depicting the hardships 
suffered by the working class and the antagonism between worker 
and employer. Nevertheless, although he strives to identify one 
with the other, there remain two distinct conflicts in the play: that 
between employer and workman as such (the “social’’ conflict), 
and that between Paco and Juan José as individuals. The two are 
related, but are not to be confused. It is the second which is 
throughout the real source of the dramatic action, with its strong 
contrast between virtuous hero and wicked villain. The attempt to 
achieve a fusion of the individual rivalry and the social conflict by 
identifying hero with one class and villain with the other inevitably 
results in an over-simplification of the social situation. 

Considered as social drama, Juan José is unsatisfactory because 
the essential conflict, although affected by social conditions, has 
roots in a conventional drama of passion. Considered as a cuadro 
de costumbres populares it is highly successful. The convincing 
naturalism of the tavern and prison scenes, the sympathetic por- 
trayal of a range of well-defined minor characters drawn from the 
lower classes, the enlivéning touches of the madrilefio’s dauntless 
humour in adversity, and the apt, flexible, racy dialogue of the 
best scenes were unparalleled in the serious drama of the time. 

Structurally, too, the play is a further step in the direction of 
a realistic treatment of everyday life. The plot has the minimum 
of complication and relies to a very slight extent on coincidence 
and factitious devices, with the result that the drama unfolds 
naturally and with a certain sense of inevitability, once the initial 
situation is accepted. 

The play’s weakest element is the characterization of the major 
figures, notably Paco and Rosa. There are moments when Juan 
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José himself talks more like a sefiorito than an illiterate bricklayer, 
but at times he attains a simple dignity which, perhaps more than 
anything else, gives the key to Dicenta’s achievement. The 
tremendous popuiarity of the play was due in part to the protest 
it voiced on behalf of the underprivileged but in greater measure, 
perhaps, to this recognition of the dignity of the ordinary man. 

It is not clear whether, at the time of writing Juan José Di- 
centa already saw himself as a pioneer in a new propagandist form 
of drama, but afver the play’s success he certainly became increasing- 
ly conscious of his mission, and sought to exploit the same vein in 
his next work, El sefior feudal (1896), which, because of this very 
self-consciousness, was a virtual failure. There is here a double 
conflict; Roque, the upstart landowner, is attempting to force the 
granddaughter of his aristocratic former master to marry his son, 
whilst the son has seduced the daughter of one of Roque’s tenants. 
Once again there is a violent solution; the seducer is drowned in a 
wine vat by his victim’s brother. By choosing for his principal 
characters individuals from the three main classes, Dicenta has 
endeavoured to identify these personal antagonisms with the class 
struggles in society : the ousting of the aristocracy by the bourgeoisie, 
which in turn is defeated by the working class. The setting is 
rural, and much of the play is taken up by scenes in which the work 
of the farm goeson. Weare shown, not without touches of humour, 
the oppression of the workers by the usurious and tyrannical Roque. 
There is, moreover, much talk of exploitation on the lips of Jaime, 
the enlightened indnstrial worker who escaped from the slavery of 
life in the country in order tu better himself, and has returned in 
time to avenge the wrong done io his sister. Nevertheless, in spite 
of the author’s obvious concern to invest the play with social 
significance, it remains an old-fashioned drama of honour, and 
Jaime an old-fashioned hero: ‘‘No tendrds la reparacién, pero 
tendrds el desquite; lo tendrds, porque es necesario que lo tengas; 
porque lo exige tu honra que es la mfa” (III, 5). Dicenta is unable 
to escape into reality. In an effort to give life to a plot borrowed, 
in all probability, from Ohnet’s novel La Grande Marniére, he adds 
a sensational ending of his own, and offers the rural counterpart 
of the scenes of lower-class Madrid life in Juan José. He was less 
familiar with the countryside than with Madrid, however, and 
these cuadros de costumbres do not convince. 

Without winning the esteem of the more conservative theatre- 
goer, the play disappointed some of the radical intellectuals who 
after Juan José had looked to Dicenta to evolve a new revolutionary 
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form of drama and give a lead to the younger generation. Thus, 
according to Azorin’s somewhat scurrilous and inaccurate pamphlet 
Charivari, published in 1897, Aureliano J. Pereira, theatre critic of 
El Pats, protested after the first night: ‘“Es una cochinada lo que 
ha hecho Dicenta. Ha dado un paso atrds; se le ha visto el juego, 
que no es, ni mds ni menos, que el de contemporizar con los abonados 
de la Comedia e ir haciendo taquilla. Por eso se habla de Dios, 
que es el amo [textual] y se saca una especie de fdolo aristécrata, 
sefiorén de rancia y noble cepa . . . y se pinta un socialista, Jaime, 
que es un sacristén disfrazado. . . . jCochinadas!’’** 

No doubt discouraged by the comparative failure of El sefor 
feudal, Dicenta devoted himself during the next six years mainly 
to journalism and the production of dramas liricos, but he did not 
abandon his interest in the serious drama. He defends plain- 
speaking on the stage*® and the dramatist’s right to choose prop- 
aganda subjects if he wishes,*” and urges the need for a realistic 
national drama with social implications, to be developed along 
lines suggested by the work of Felfu y Codina and Guimerda, and 
his own Juan José and El sefior feudal.** The extent to which his 
views on the revolutionary social mission of the drama have crystal- 
lised during these years of absence from the “straight” theatre is 
clearly demonstrated by the Carta-Prélogo to his next play, Aurora: 


Quien como yo procura . . . colaborar al triunfo de las nuevas ideas, 
de las que tienen por objeto convertir esta sociedad de oprimidos y opre- 
sores, de opulentos y de mendigos, de verdugos y victimas, en dichoso 
y amplisimo hogar de hermanos, de compafieros, de seres iguales, alec- 
cionados en el bien y regidos por la justicia, ni necesita hacer profesiones 
de fe, ni explicar qué méviles le hacen escribir obras del género a que 
pertenece mi Aurora. 

Aurora no significa, para mf, una obra literaria; significa el cumplimi- 
ento de una obligacién, de un deber de conciencia. 

Si, amigo mfo: hay que HACER HUMANIDAD NEUVA.... 

A este fin, justo y noble, debemos contribuir todos. . . . 


Aurora was produced in 1902, that is to say in the year following 
the spectacular success of Electra, which had demonstrated that 
anticlericalism was not necessarily unacceptable in the theatre. 


* Azorin, Obras completas (Madrid, 1947), I, 249-250. Cf. also Pereira’s 
reviews in El Pats for 3 and 4 December 1896, which are more guarded but do 
not differ vastly in substance. 


** “La verdad en el teatro” in Crénicas, pp. 147-58. 


#7 J. Leén Pagano, Al través de la Espafia literaria, 3rd ed. (Barcelona, 8.4.), 
II, 59-76. 


* “Le Thédtre,” Nouvelle Revue Internationale, 1900, pp. 109-113. 
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Dicenta’s work, both in general conception and in detail, owes 
much to Galdés’ play, notably the characters of the pious hypocrite, 
Don Homobono and Manuel, the progressive young doctor with 
unbounded faith in science. The influence of Echegaray, however, 
is equally plain.*® The plot turns on a conventional case of honour. 
Aurora, a working class girl, saves Manuel, her former lover, from 
marriage to a woman who is deceiving him and whose family is 
interested only in the wealth which the marriage will bring. Grate- 
fully, and realising where true virtue lies, the hero proclaims that 
in spite of social conventions he will share his life with Aurora. 
There is here a deliberately elaborated symbolism, which the author 
explains in his prefatory ‘‘Plan.’”” The somewhat improbable plot 
is intended to represent nothing less than the social situation of 
contemporary Spain. Thus Don Homobono, who schemes to 
bring Aurora and Manuel together and prevent a marriage by which 
the religious community whose administrator he is will lose a great 
sum of money, is characterised as “el jesufta de levita que representa 
y auxilia en el mundo las codicias, las ansias de acaparamiento de 
la Iglesia que no contenta con fanatizar conciencias y embrutecer 
cerebros; de apoderarse de la inteligencia y de la voluntad de los 
seres por ella fanatizados, quiere también su oro, y no repara en 
villanfa alguna para lograrlo.”** Similarly, Matilde and her family 
represent the corrupt but “respectable” upper middle class. Am- 
brosio stands for venal justice, Ramfrez for the man of science who 
prostitutes his calling to social success, whilst hero and heroine are 
the enlightened thinkers and the working classes respectively, on 
whose solidarity the establishment of a just society must depend. 

This social message is emphasised at various points in the 
dialogue, sometimes by Dr. Ramfrez’s cynical comments: “Un 
coche a la puerta, una casa magnifica, un despacho como éste . . . 
y veinte mil duros de renta, acreditan a un médico antes que todas 
las curas y todos los diplomas del orbe” (I, 1). On other occasions, 
the wage earners’ protest against their conditions of work is voiced 
by Aurora as she reflects on her early life: ‘‘;Eres nifia? ,Aun no te 
has enterao de nada, ni de lo que es vivir y gozar tan siquiera? 
Pues duro, a la fabrica, a ganarte el pan . . . porque el salario de 
los padres no basta para too; a obedecer al amo, que es quien dispone 
de tu jornal y de tu comida; quien puede echarte de la fabrica a 
puntapiés y hacer que revientes de hambre en medio del arroyo 

* There are points of similarity between this play and Echegaray’s Mancha 


que limpia, in addition to the general influence of the Echegarayan manner. 
* Ist ed. (Barcelona, 1902), pp. 15-16. 
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.. . y si el sudor te ahoga, y el fésforo te asfixia, y el trabajo te 
mata .. .jno importa!’’ (I, 7). However, the play’s effectiveness 
as social drama is nullified by the attexapt to press into service as 
an analysis of the ills of society a plot and characters too unlikely 
to be accepted in their own right. In Barcelona, where it was first 
produced, it was warmly received on account of its sentiments, 
but Madrid audiences were more critical, and Dicenta must have 
realised that such an attempt to give social significance to Eche- 
garayan melodrama by means of an almost mediaeval allegorical 
scheme did not meet the needs of the hour, for he turned to other 
dramatic forms during the next five years—género chico, opera, 
and even a comedia in the Golden Age manner. 

By this time the Spanish stage was dominated by Benavente’s 
bourgeois comedy of manners, urbane, sceptical, and superficial. 
Dicenta acknowledged this supremacy by writing Amor de artistas 
(1906), an incursion into this genre so alien to his temperament, 
and consequently a failure. By turning his back on fashion, how- 
ever, Dicenta was to find himself again, and to come nearer than 
ever before to the creation of true social drama. 

Hitherto, in his plays, the element of social comment, however 
prominent, had been accessory to the essential source of drama. 
At most, the social situation which was the object of Dicenta’s 
criticism was only partially responsible for the action of the play, 
which derived primarily from individual antagonisms of a conven- 
tional kind, as in Juan José. In Daniel (1907)" the dramatic 
conflict springs directly from a particular social situation. It is 
the author’s only attempt to bring the class struggle as such directly 
on to the boards, to show, in the most concrete form and with the 
maximum of naturalistic detail, the protest of the industrial 
worker against capitalist exploitation. It is not, like Galsworthy’s 
Strife, an objective assessment of a problem, but is strongly partisan 
in tone, yet it suffers less from distortion and over-simplification 
of the social issues than Dicenta’s earlier works. The scene is a 
lead mine and its adjoining foundry. A strike and the use of 
blackleg labour give rise to an armed clash in which Daniel loses 
his two sons, one a soldier and the other a leader of the strikers. 
The employer’s son, who precipitates the shooting, has also seduced 
Daniel’s daughter. Daniel, hitherto a most reliable and submissive 
workman, takes his revenge by sending crashing down to the bot- 


“| For a discussion of the sources of Daniel, see Morby’s article, which perhaps 
underestimates Dicenta’s debt to Zola’s Germinal in matters of detail. 
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tom of the mine shaft the cage in which the employer’s family and 
guests are returning to the surface after a visit to the mine. 

The debt to neo-romanticism is plain. Dicenta cannot, it 
seems, escape completely from the stock themes of dishonour and 
revenge, and his taste for violence and sensationalism still finds 
expression in a somewhat melodramatic treatment of individual 
relationships. This is the first of his plays, however, which does 
not depend on sex relationships for its action. The dishonouring 
of his daughter is only one of the wrongs done to Daniel, and not 
the gravest in his estimation. Similarly the love of his son Pablo 
for Cesdérea is subordinated to the cause for which both are fighting, 
and is brought to nought by the death of Pablo in the class war. 

Dicenta still sees the social conflict very largely in terms of 
representative individuals and this leads to the heaping of too much 
misfortune on the head of Daniel. This procedure was defended by 
Benavente: “Sf, son muchas desdichas para un solo hombre si 
fuera un hombre solo. Pero Daniel es algo mds: no es un hombre, 
son muchos, son muchas generaciones. ... La visién amplia, 
abarcadora de Dicenta concentra lo esparcido. jNo es un derecho 
del artista?” The figure of the protagonist, however, has not the 
tragic stature necessary for a drama so conceived. Daniel’s act 
of private retribution is the barren fruit of frustration; he regards 
the situation as a narrowly personal question of robbery and re- 
venge: ““Tendrian que devolverme esta pierna y este brazo inttiles; 
tendrian que devolverme mi horno; tendrfian que devolverme a 
mis hijos y a mi hija honré. Tendrian que hacer eso, no puen; 
y como no puen, no van a poder salir tampoco. . . . Si hubiesen 
matao a los hijos de los demas y disfrutao a las hijas de los demas 
y roto los hornos de los demas, yo como si tal cosa. Pero lo mfo 
es mio y me lo robaron. A los ladrones se les mata” (IV, 8). 

Except in so far as this offers one further example of the way 
in which society produces criminals, it is not here that we must 
look for the most significant social criticism contained in the play. 
Daniel is of interest primarily because it was the nearest approach 
to proletarian mass drama which had been seen on the Madrid 
stage. Dicenta endeavours to bring his audience face to face not 
only with the home life of the working class but also with their 
life as workers, showing how there is drama in their conditions of 
employment, fundamental conflict in their relationship with the 
masters, and how this antagonism poisons the whole of social life. 


“2 De sobremesa, 1* serie (Madrid, 1910), p. 21. 
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He brings on to the stage large groups of workers and soldiers, and 
whilst it cannot be said that the collective personage of the pro- 
letariat emerges more than momentarily as the dominant element 
in the play, he creates a notable gallery of lively minor figures which, 
because they are in no sense idealised, are often more convincing 
than the principal characters. 

The management of large groups on the stage, especially at the 
moment of the smashing of the foundry plant and of the shooting, 
no doubt presented serious problems, but these must have been 
slight in comparison with those raised by the play’s unwonted 
reliance on elaborate scenic effect. The spectacular use of the pit 
headgear at the end of the play is only the last of a series of examples 
of this. In Act II the lead foundry is seen at work, with furnaces 
from which molten lead flows, and trucks which run backwards 
and forwards across the stage during the action. Not only are the 
stage directions extremely detailed, but they also stress the author’s 
intention to derive the maximum propaganda effect from the staging, 
as, for example: “(Es el medio, el vivir de los trabajadores lo que 
hay que meter plaésticamente en el alma del ptiblico, para que éste 
se impresione, se compenetre con ese vivir y lo esté viviendo a la 
par de los personajes. Sélo asf podrd llegar esta obra al objeto 
que su autor se propone.)” (II, 6). And: “( .. . almuerzos 
miserables que den idea del vivir precario que llevan en las minas 
los trabajadores a jornal.)’’ (II, 7). 

Thus is evidence contributed to a formidable indictment of the 
industrial system. We are shown the glaring contrast between 
the wealth of the mine owners and the poverty of their workers 
in such obvious matters as food and clothing (II, 6 and 8); the long 
hours and poor wages of the working people; the low standard of 
housing provided by the company and the prevalence of industrial 
disease (II, 5). Above all, there is criticism of the unimaginative 
and autocratic attitude of the employers who will defend their 
property and their right to exploit by using the armed forces of 
the state. 

In these circumstances, revolt is inevitable. The workers’ 
leaders have a vision of a juster form of society and regard the 
strike as a step towards the social revolution. Dicenta is careful 
to avoid the danger of over-simplifying the attitude of the workers; 
it is by no means uniform even among the leaders, and whilst the 
fanatical Cesdrea is willing to sacrifice herself and others to the 
ideal, Pablo is uneasy about the fate of those who are being led into 
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the conflict without knowing what it means (III, 5). The tragedy 
lies less in the defeat of the strike than in the strikers’ loss of faith 
in their leaders; what little hope there is left at the end of the play is 
founded on Cesdrea’s determination to go elsewhere and continue 
to preach a gospel of solidarity in the revolutionary cause. 

Such a message could not be expected to appeal to the more well- 
to-do sections of the audience at the Teatro Espafiol, and the play 
was not allowed to run for long, in spite of the frantic applause it 
drew from the gallery. Dicenta produced nothing more in this 
vein, and only his last piay, Zl Lobo (1913), is to a substantial extent 
concerned with social questions. It is the only drama in which 
there is no “love interest,” although it is concerned with the re- 
deeming power of love. The brutal and much-feared “Wolf,” a 
criminal because of his upbringing, is so moved by the affectionate 
trust shown in him by the prison governor’s little daughter that, 
although like the rest of the convicts he hates her father, he sacri- 
fices his life in the latter’s defence in order that her happiness may 
not be marred. 

This is Dicenta in a much less truculent mood, but the under- 
lying conception of society’s responsibility for the making of the 
criminal is one which appears in much of his earlier work. Whilst 
the play bears witness to the sentimentality which is never far from 
the surface in his writing, Dicenta knows the underworld, and his 
picture of the brutalities of prison life carries conviction. In some 
respects, this is perhaps his most satisfactorily conceived play. 
There is no divergence between plot and social message; the one 
is the other. 

By this time, however, theatrical fashion had long since passed 
him by, and his influence had waned. H~ had not become the 
leader of a great new movement, and his positive contribution was 
being forgotten. Limited that contribution undoubtedly was, but 
there is no justification for considering Dicenta simply as a lesser 
Echegaray; his best work is marked by a sincerity of purpose and 
a simplicity which make a more genuine appeal to human emotion 
than the frenzied passions and contorted plots of the engineer. 
He broke resolutely with the convention that serious drama must 
be an affair of the upper class or middle class drawing room and, 
more than any other dramatist of his time, brought to the theatre 

“In this scene, Dicenta has dramatised the doubts of Etienne (Germinal, 


IV, 4; VI, 3, 5) by transforming his inner conflict into a discussion between two 
characters. 
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an awareness of the conflicts taking place in society, as distinct 
from “society.” He furthered the development of a natural prose 
dialogue, and extended the range of stage costumbrismo by the 
introduction of realistic scenes from the lives of the proletariat 
and the Lumpenproletariat. In addition, by the very challenge of 
his propagandist purpose he contributed to the intellectual ferment 
without which the theatre cannot long remain healthy. 

Coming at a period of transition in the drama, Dicenta was a 
man of his age. His work is compounded of traditional Spanish 
attitudes and an awakening anti-traditional consciousness, but he 
is not really at one with the 1898 Generation, and the drama which 
emerged in the twentieth century was by no means of the kind to 
which his innovations seemed to point. The strong, passionate, 
naturalistic drama of the proletariat did not flourish in Spain; 
instead the theatre was dominated by the middle class comedy 
of Benavente and the couleur de rose Andalusian scenes of the 
Quintero brothers. 

It is conceivable that Dicenta’s influence on the development 
of the drama might have been greater if he had been a better 
dramatist or had been able to free himself more from the neo- 
romantic conventions, or even if, at perhaps the moment of greatest 
fluidity in theatrical fashion, when Echegaray’s influence was 
waning and that of Benavente was not yet felt, he had immediately 
consolidated his success with Juan José by producing a play such 
as Daniel. Nevertheless, the fundamental reasons for the failure 
of the attempts to establish proletarian drama in Spain must be 
sought in the social conditions which ultimately govern the theatre. 
The Madrid audiences took pleasure in a mild degree of realism 
and satire, but would not countenance any fundamental challenge 
to the bourgeois way of life. Dicenta was at once too old-fashioned 
and too radical for their tastes. 


H. B. Hau 
University of Liverpool 





REVIEWS 


Poesia espafiola. Ensayo de métodos y limites estilisticos. Garcilaso, 
Fray Luis de Leén, San Juan de la Cruz, Géngora, Lope de Vega, 
Quevedo. By Dé&maso Alonso. (Biblioteca Romdnica Hispdnica, 
II: Ensayos y Estudios.) Editorial Gredos, Madrid, 1950: 675 pages. 
In the case of this marvellous book the reviewer would gladly limit his 

task to an urgent Tolle, lege—a recommendation that the reader forget the 

review and read the book: that he make his own the insight which a 

gifted intuition and a new method of analysis here provide, in a richness 

searcely to be imagined. And yet there does devolve upon the reviewer 
the obligation of giving an account of what Sr. Alonso has done and of 
what this means for Spanish studies. 

“Al salir nosotros en este libro—un poco Quijotes—a tantear el estudio 
del habla literaria en su unicidad, apuntébamos . . . al secreto de la 
obra literaria, ensay&bamos las posibilidades de una Ciencia de la Lite- 
ratura”’ (p. 622). ‘Este libro se ha llamado ‘ensayo’ . . . porque que- 
riamos ‘ensayar’ (como hacen los metalistas con los materiales cuya 
riqueza investigan) los ‘métodos’ posibles en el estudio de la obra lite- 
raria y los ‘Ifmites’ de su alcance”’ (633). 

First, as to the “métodos.” Any literary work has three aspects: lo 
conceptual, lo afectivo, lo imaginativo (526). These three aspects, these 
“tres vias para la indagacién cientffica” of a literary work—imaginativa, 
afectiva, légica—correspond to the “triple funcién del signo idiomdtico” 
and reflect the “‘tres modos de ser de la intuicién humana ante la obra de 
literatura” (527). By studying these three elements it is possible to 
“intentar un acercamiento al eterno misterio de la poesfa,”’ to “llegar al 
planteamiento del problema total de la poesfa”’ (9). 

Second, as to the “‘Ifmites.” Sr. Alonso is well aware that “el ataque 
estilistico es siempre un problema de los que los matemdticos llaman ‘de 
feliz idea,”’ and that the only possible method involves “un afortunado 
salto, una intuicién” (11). This leap, if it be perfect, will end in the 
“eonocimiento total de la unicidad del objeto artistico” (13). Between 
these “limites de la estilfstica” there is a zone where scientific methods of 
analysis may be applied; the working out and the application of such 
methods constitute the subject of this book. La estiltstica can thus be 
said to approach total comprehension as a convergent mathematical 
series approaches a limit. Beyond there is always a “salto ‘ciego y 
oscuro” (13). 

We now return to the “triple funcién del signo idiomatico” (= signifi- 
cante). Sr. Alonso’s system takes as its point of departure Saussure’s 
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idea of signo, significante, significado, but goes beyond it. For Alonso, 
significante is both the sonido fisico and its imagen acistica (pstquica) (21). 
A significante is, in the speaker or writer, a psychic charge of complex 
character which arouses in the hearer or reader “innumerables vetas del 
entramado psiquico” (23), so that he receives “la carga contenida en la 
imagen actistica”’ (23). (This complex charge, when received, becomes the 
significado.) There also exist, to be sure, significantes parciales—at times 
a mere rhythmical accent (25). Significante, therefore, does not mean 
word. A line such as Géngoras infame turba de nocturnas aves, with its 
rhythm, its accents, its choice of vowels, and its conceptual content, is a 
complex significante which awakens in the reader a complex significado 
(25). (A significado is thus an intuition which changes “algunas o todas 
las vetas de nuestra psique’”’ [26].) The significante’s function is triple: 
its elements are lo afectivo, lo imaginativo, lo conceptual. In a work of 
literature these three elements “‘son sélo perspectivas de nuestra aproxi- 
macién, presunciones de nuestra mente’’ (see 513-523). 

We must next understand the “tres modos de ser de la intuicién hu- 
mana ante la obra dearte.”” These are treated in three chapters on theory 
occupying respectively pp. 31-44, 205-225, and 419-445. The first is the 
primer conocimiento de la obra: el del lector. Indispensable to any work of 
literature are two intuitions: “la del autor y la del lector.” The work of 
literature presupposes their existence and is imperfect without them: 
“la obra principia sélo en el momento en que suscita la intuicién del lector, 
porque sélo entonces comienza a ser operante” (34). The segundo cono- 
cimiento de la obra poética is that of the critic, whose function it is to ‘‘dis- 
criminar la auténtica obra literaria.’”’ ‘‘Es el critico, precisamente el 
critico, como lector ideal, quien, puesto frente a la obra literaria auténtica, 
formaré impresivamente una intuicién semejante a la que expresé el 
poeta” (216-217). But even to this ideal reader anything approaching a 
science of literature is denied. The tercer conocimiento de la obra poética 
is the task of la estilistica. The critic cannot answer the question why a 
given significante conveys to him—the ideal reader—the significado that 
the poet desired: indeed, this is not the critic’s problem: “le basta con 
valorar r4pidamente sus -intuiciones, fiel a su misién de gufa’”’ (423). 
The great problem of la estiltstica is, on the other hand, “el del contacto 
entre esas dos laderas, fisica (significante) y espiritual (significado)” 
(433-434). That contact, that relationship, is revealed to us by Sr. 
Alonso in a series of brilliant analyses of “la misteriosa maravilla de la 
palabra en trance de ritmo” (80) in the work of the six poets whose names 
appear in the subtitle. 

Never before have we been given such deep insight into the greatest 
poetry of Spain’s Golden Age. The key to Garcilaso’s unmatched gift of 
song—the reason why he moves us in a way so peculiarly his—is shown to 
consist in heretofore unrevealed secrets: of choice of word and of sounds 
within the word; of manipulation of accents; of an amazing mastery of 
encabalgamiento abrupto, synalepha and hyperbaton; of coloreada lumino- 
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sidad. Perhaps most revealing of all is the contrast between Garcilaso’s 
Toledo (“la ciudad se define por lo estdtico, lo grave, lo reposado’”’ [90]) 
and the Toledo of Géngora, deseribed in “versos despefiados” (92): 
“toda la diferencia que hay entre equilibrada serenidad y aborrascada 
violencia: entre el arte del Renacimiento, y el arte barroco’”’ (96). 

A necessarily different “intuitional leap” makes necessary a different 
approach to Luis de Leén, whose secret is “la ley de la polaridad entre 
armonfa y desarmonfa’’—the states of disuarmony making “mds nftidas, 
mds vehementes las vislumbres del estado arménico.”’ This is achieved 
by the poet’s adaptation of “la estructura climdtica y anticlimdtica de 
la oda de Horacio” (203). 

Yet another “salto ciego” is required for San Juan de la Cruz. His 
secret is that he is fundamentally a poet a lo divino (229), that he converts 
“a fin religioso” the “poesia de tipo tradicional” and the ‘‘poesfa pastoril 
italianizante”’ (230). For this poet “el arte, en sf mismo, . . . no signifi- 
caba nada” (267). He is content to utilize the imagery of Garcilaso as 
this was adapted and altered by Garcilaso’s divinizador, Sebastian de 
Cérdoba (273-275; cf. 293). In the present book Sr. Alonso passes 
beyond the hypothesis by which he sought, in La poesta de San Juan de 
la Cruz, to explain the relation between the poet’s style and the poet 
(283). The secret of San Juan de la Cruz: “funcién predominante del 
sustantivo” (308) and “ausencia del verbo principal’ (310)—replaced 
suddenly by ‘“‘verdaderas inundaciones adjetivales o verbales’’ (314). 
This “desequilibrio de las funciones gramaticales entre diversas partes de 
un mismo poema’”’ (320) corresponds to the different “‘fases del proceso 
mistico.” The via purgativa is arid in its lack of verbal and adjectival 
elements (321); the via unitiva “‘irrumpe . . . con un gozoso explayarse”’ 
of adjectives and verbs (321). 

There has likewise been a development in Sr. Alonso’s understanding 
of the art of Géngora (328). He now finds that “lo que hay en él de 
vigorosamente innovador” (328-329) is shown in the interplay of ‘‘mon- 
struosidad y belleza en el Polifemo” (333 ff.). The partial application 
here of the method used for the study of Garcilaso shows “‘la diferencia de 
criterio estético entre el siglo XVI y el XVII” (335). Over against the 
“imagen fonética de la oscuridad” (347) appears the “claroscuro: el tema 
de Galatea” (394), the “exacerbamiento del tema de belleza” (414): “junto 
al contenido de belleza . . . hay un elemento nuevo . . . una teltrica, 
una gigantesca subida de savia vital’’ (412): “lo sereno y lo atormentado; 
lo luminoso y lo lébrego; la suavidad y lo dspero; la gracia y la esquivez 
y los terribles deseos reprimidos.’”’ This is the “nueva intensificacién 
barroca”’ (471). 

The fifth poet is Lope de Vega, “‘simbolo del barroco” (449 ff.). Here, 
for the most part, Sr. Alonso applies the usual methods of literary criti- 
cism, holding in reserve his ‘técnica mds pormenorizada” for “algdn 
caso especial” (450). Lope’s novelty consists in “este estar, dia a dia, 
hora a hora, convirtiendo en materia de arte la substancia de su vida”’ 
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(458). But there is more than one Lope. There is the Lope of “‘manie- 
rismo petrarquista” (462 ff.), characterized by an “empecatado artificio”’ 
(465), and here Sr. Alonso’s method of studying versos plurimembres and 
poemas correlativos (465) places Lope “completamente dentro de las 
normas renacentistas” (470). There is the Lope gongorino: “el influjo es 
patente” (472). His sonnet, Teatro espacioso su ribera “es mucho mds 
oscuro” (483) than one by Géngora on an almost identical subject, and 
proved to friend and foe alike that Lope could “escribir por lo fino’”’ in 
competition with his great rival. There is still “un cuarto Lope: poeta 
filos6fico” (487; see D. Alonso, “Lope en vena de filésofo,’”’ Clavilefio, Afio 
I, nim. 2, marzo-abril 1950, 10-15). Here Lope has shown that he can 
be “‘diffeil.”” Let no one say: Con razén Vega por lo siempre llana! (493). 
The tragedy of Lope, like that of the Baroque itself, was one of frustra- 
tion. His hallazgo was “‘pasién, corazén’’; and the “pluralidad vital de 
su estilo, que nunca se aquieta en perfeccién lograda, se nos convierte en 
simbolo barroco. Lope, simbolo del barroco”’ (510). 

In the last place comes Quevedo. Only here will the reviewer express 
salvedades, reservations which, he hopes, will appear justified upon the 
publication by the University of Colorado Press of his own Courtly Love 
in Quevedo. In Quevedo’s early love poetry Sr. Alonso finds a Petrarch- 
ism—‘‘quién lo dirfa’”’—characterized by ‘‘un colorido alegre” (544-545) 
which soon passes to “colores calientes, camino, por fin, de la pasién 
sombria” (548). This amor sombrio, this “amor que no busca poseer,” 
which not only does not aspire to possession but asserts that “el amor no 
debe buscar la posesién” (551), has its secret in the tradition of courtly 
love and is not, properly speaking, Platonic (549). It is this tradition of 
courtly love which causes Quevedo to express, ‘“‘extrafiamente” (557), a 
philosophy of love which, “aunque va por zonas blancas, cristalinas, de 
un modo inesperado se carga de sangre y de sabor amargo” (557). When 
Quevedo is studied in the light of the courtly tradition it is no longer 
necessary to ask “‘;Qué hombre es éste? . . . {Qué crefa, qué pensaba?” 
(558). Not without good reason does Sr. Alonso compare Quevedo with 
the fifteenth-century Ausias March (607). 

The reviewer disagrees with those who see in Quevedo an “absoluto 
pesimismo” (558). This is a subject for a separate essay. No absolute 
pessimist, no pessimist quoad ens, could write, as Quevedo does in his 
Sentencia 395: ““Ni tampoco me satisface el obrar bien por agradecimiento, 
mas mucho mds por aquel amor que se debe a la naturaleza infinitamente 
amable de Dios” (Obras en prosa, ed. Astrana Marfa [1932], p. 790b). 
Though the cradle “empieza a ser sepultura,” the grave is cradle to the 
life of the blest: “‘. . . siendo verdad que la cuna empieza a ser sepultura, 
y la sepultura cuna a la postrera vida” (La cuna y la sepultura, Proemio, 
vol. cit., p. 900a). No pessimist could regard man’s emergence from 
nothingness into life as a “premio ya recibido,” a foretaste of divine 
glory: “Basta por temor la fealdad del mal obrar; basta por premio la 
hermosura del bien hacer; y si después el hombre quisiere considerar que 
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se reciben premios, podria considerar los premios ya recibidos cuando, 
sacado de la nada, fué creado a la inmortalidad” (Sentencia 394, vol. cit., 
p. 790b). Although Lafn Entralgo (Cuad. hispanoamericanos, I [1948], 
65) regards the Buscén and the Politica de Dios as being, ‘en la prosa, 
los dos polos de esa dilemdtica expresién del pesimismo quevedesco,”’ it is 
in the Politica de Dios (vol. cit., pp. 435b-436a) that Quevedo quotes St. 
Augustine’s assertion that we should give thanks to God “‘por los castigos 
como por las mercedes,” and that ‘“‘se ha de cantar y ofr el T’e Deum lau- 
damus por los vencimientos y pérdidas, como por las victorias y ganan- 
cias,” and adds: “Deseo, Sefior, que aquel Dios todopoderoso . . . dé 
eficacia a estas palabras mfas. . . .” 

Nor should we be disconcerted by Quevedo’s sonnets on death, 
especially those in which the subjects of death and love appear together. 
If the poet says that his life will triumph “de los hados’”’ (561), if he says 
that “la aniquilacién por amor serdé su gloria” (562), he is making use of 
poetic license. When we understand this license—‘“fingen los poetas” 
(see O. H. Green, “Fingen los poetas. Notes on the Spanish Attitude 
toward Pagan Mythology,” Estud. ded. a Menéndez Pidal, Madrid, I 
[1950], 275-288)—these sonnets no longer “nos inquietan’”’ (563). Sr. 
Alonso rightly regards them as ‘‘md&s bien producto de un mimetismo 
expresivo que de una conviccién” (563). Quevedo’s attitude toward 
death may be studied in his Epistolario (Madrid, 1946, 255 et alibi): 
“La luz del sol dejé, cosa por que los antiguos se entristecian, como no 
aguardaban luego sino reinos de sombras, y oscuros y vacios campos. 
Mas yo, que por la fe creo que la muerte cierra los ojos en este dia, y me 
veo libre de ser arrastrado de horas fugitivas, maliciosas y inciertas, y 
abro los ojos del alma a la luz, {qué no he de alegrarme con la mejorfa del 
que bien quiero?” 

And what of Quevedo’s style? ‘Todo se prensa, se estruja” (565); it 
shows an “‘increfble capacidad de condensacién” (565). And: “El barro- 
quismo, si de un lado eleva la realidad, hasta convertirla en un nitido 
mundo ideal (creacién de Géngora), de otra parte hunde la realidad en un 
monstruoso inframundo (plano infrahumano de Géngora, y, mds atin, 
de Quevedo)” (567). In Quevedo, “lo afectivo, apenas subrayado por 
cualquier cosa . .. , carga de sentido y de representacién un verso” 
(572). The extraordinary “potencia transmutadora de los valores’ 
(573), “‘esa increfble alacridad victoriosa para embutir en once sflabas un 
mundo de complejas relaciones mentales” (574), that “choque de dos 
mundos”—the world of the infrahumano and the “alto estrato de su mds 
espiritual poesia’? (576)—expressed in powerful ‘‘transvasaciones idio- 
miticas” (579), are the elements that constitute ‘“‘el arte de Quevedo” 
(574). Here also, the reviewer believes, a historical study could be 
made, linking Quevedo to the great body of art—literary and pictorial— 
that deals with these “‘transvasaciones,” in the form of parody and 
burlesque, from medieval times. But it will always be true that “la 
imagen verdadera”’ of Quevedo “‘se distingue por su emocionado poderfo”’ 
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(605). His is “un arte desmesurado” (610). His style shows a constant 
flow of “temas, giros sintdcticos, de léxico que, desde el plano plebeyo 

. se desligan o trasvasan al plano elevado” (611). ‘‘Lo plebeyo y lo 
hombre se funden en Quevedo ... en una llamarada de pasién”— 
“amargura, ... ira, ... odio, ...amor, ... ternura” (611). Que 
vedo is “un jaydn aherrojado en carcel estrecha”’ (618). 

I shall end this review with Sr. Alonso’s own words: “El problema de 
los métodos cientfficos para el conocimiento de lo literario esté en pie: el 
castillo no ha sido ganado. Hemos girado en torno a él, hemos recono- 
cido sus muros, sus rondas, sus arrabales. Sélo la intuicién, sélo las 
saetas silbadoras salvan los muros y llegan hasta la interior morada. 
Allf reina la luz” (634). 

Oris H. GREEN 

University of Pennsylvania 


Rimas de Lupercio y Bartolomé L. de Argensola. Edicién, prélogo y notas 
por José Manuel Blecua. Volumen I, Instituto “Miguel de Cer- 
vantes,” de Filologia Hispdnica, C.8.I.C., Zaragoza, 1950: cxxi+ 324 
pages. Volumen II, Institucién “Fernando el Catélico” de la Excma. 
Diputacién Provincial de Zaragoza, C.8.I.C., 1951: lviii+-740 pages. 


Both Lupercio and Bartolomé Leonardo de Argensola were very much 
adverse to the printing of their poems, the former ordering that his com- 
positions be burned and the latter directing this his writings remain within 
the privacy of the family archives. Nevertheless, by exception, a few 
poems, some of them unauthorized, managed to appear in print during 
the authors’ lifetime, 40 from the pen of Lupercio and 11 from the pen of 
Bartolomé, a rather small number when compared with the total in- 
cluded in the posthumous Rimas brought out in 1634 by Gabriel Leo- 
nardo, son of Lupercio. It contains 94 additional poems by his father 
and 190 by his uncle. The Rimas volume, however, is only partially 
complete since various manuscripts contain numerous fairly authenticated 
poems, 57 belonging to Lupercio and 91 to Bartolomé. As variant read- 
ings are legion the first problem faced by Sefior Blecua has been the estab- 
lishment of the most reliable text. This he has neatly solved by proving 
quite persuasively through the citation of comparative examples that the 
bulk of the 1634 versions are aesthetically better than the others. They 
evidently represent the poems in the form most favored by the authors. 
For the verse not published by Gabriel Leonardo the text criterion adopted 
is based on the authority of the existing manuscripts. There is some 
likelihood that Bartolomé deliberately excluded a good many poems from 
the collection consigned to Gabriel Leonardo. Some of the exclusions 
consist of purely occasional compositions, but there is a substantial group 
that cannot be so categorized. Was this due to artistic or to other con- 
siderations? A careful study of all the disjecta membra may supply an 
acceptable answer. 
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With regard to the texts printed by Sefior Blecua attention should be 
drawn to the fact that he has, through some oversight, included among the 
genuine poems of Bartolomé at least one composition that very likely does 
not belong to him. I refer to Quando a su dulce olbido . . . which ap- 
pears in Espinosa’s Flores de poetas ilustres . . . , No. 4, under the name 
of Martin de la Plaza. It reappears twice in the manuscript Cancionero 
Antequerano, once with the name of Martin and once anonymously.! 
Sefior Blecua found the attribution in La Vifiaza’s edition, which, in turn, 
reproduces the version in Ms. 4141 of the Biblioteca Nacional of Madrid. 
(Incidentally, our editor finds several false ascriptions to Bartolomé among 
the poems in this manuscript.) I quote the sonnet in the Flores . . 


Cuando a su dulce olvido me convida 

La noche, y en sus faldas me adormece, 

Entre el suefio la imagen me aparece 

de aquella que fué suefio en esta vida. 4 
Yo sin temor, que su desdén lo impida, 

Los brazos tiendo al gusto que me offrece; 

Mas ella, sombra al fin, se desvanece 

Y abrazo el aire donde est escondida. 8 
Asi burlado digo: Ah falso engafio 

De aquella ingrata, que aun mi mal procura, 

Tente, aguarda, lisonja del tormento. 11 
Mas ella en tanto, por la noche oscura 

Huye; corro tras ella; o caso estrafio! 

{Qué pretendo alcanzar, pues sigo al viento? 14 


The variants in Ms. 4141 (Blecua ed., II, 512) are: Line 1. Quando; 3. 
suefios, aparece; 7. desapareze; 8. al; 11. deseo. As can be seen, in the 
Ms. 4141 version deseo in the first tercet of the sestet has no rime, indi- 
cating a serious imperfection. This is corrected by the substitution of 
the word tormento in the Flores . . . redaction, which produces the com- 
mon rime-scheme pattern, cde, dce, thus providing us with a metrically 
smoother version. 

The two volumes contain extensive introductions of 121 and 58 pages, 
respectively. In volume I, chapter I, “Noticias biogrdficas,” furnishes 
some valuable supplementary data to studies by O. H. Green and others. 
Chapter II, “La edicién de las obras poéticas,” is a history of the printed 
versions with particular stress on the 1634 edition of the Rimas. Chapter 
III, ““Manuscritos e impresos,” is an analytical bibliography of 35 
Argensola manuscripts and 49 printed texts containing their poems. In 
this section, under the year 1605, the editor might have indicated that 
the sonnet-translation: Horas breves de mi contentamiento . . . had ap- 
peared in Espinosa’s Flores with the caption, Zl Camoes. Chapter IV 


1See note on p. 482 of the Cancionero Antequerano: 1627-1628. Recogido 
por Ignacio de Toledo y Godoy. Publicado por Daémaso Alonso y Rafael Ferreres. 
Madrid, 1950. 
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deals with “La poesia de Lupercio,” a relatively brief but stimulating 
critical appraisal. However, exception can be taken here to Sefior 
Blecua’s denial of influence on the part of Petrarch and the Petrarchistic 
school. It can be definitely demonstrated through the citation of a 
number of concrete instances that Lupercio felt the impact of that literary 
current rather strongly. 


Bartolomé Leonardo de Argensola, whose poems occupy volume II, 
was an extremely meticulous craftsman. He continually polished, re- 
vised and even rewrote many of his compositions. For example, our 
editor has noted some fifty poems that exist in more than one version, a 
number of which were printed as separate pieces by La Vifiaza, Foulché- 
Delbose and Pfandl in their studies of the manuscripts containing 
Bartolomé’s verses. In addition, there are literally hundreds of variant 
readings relating to individual lines. In view of this situation 1 minute 
collation of all the known manuscripts was a necessary prerequisite for a 
new edition, an enormous task that has been admirably carried out by 
Sefior Blecua. 

The first chapter in the extensive 51 page introduction deals with 
“Las doctrinas literarias de B. Leonardo,” which brings out the strong 
Horatian and classical origins of his literary credo. The second chapter, 
“La poesia,” is subdivided into “Poemas amorosos,” ‘‘Los poemas satf- 
ricos,” ‘‘Poemas morales,” “‘Poemasreligiosos,” ‘‘Poemas de circunstancia” 
and “Las traducciones.” As the satires unquestionably represent the 
high water mark of Bartolomé’s artistic achievement they are logically 
given the lion’s share in the criticism. Their evaluation here constitutes 
the finest portion of Sefior Blecua’s criticism and is a genuine contribution 
to a further understanding of the author’s poetry. 

Our editor would have done well to accept O. H. Green’s opinion on the 
positive existence of Petrarchistic elements in Bartolomé’s love poetry.’ 
Instead, he rejects it following the lead of Menéndez y Pelayo.? While 
it is true that there seems to be confirmation of his contention in Barto- 
lomé’s epistola to the Principe de Esquilache, where he speaks slightingly 
of “el furor que petrarquiza,” that statement is contradicted by other 
evidence which patently proves that he petrarchized a number of times 
in the course of his poetic inventions.‘ In the light of this it appears 
reasonable to conclude that what Bartolomé really meant to do in the 
epistola was to express his indignation not against the tendency as such 
but against the blind and servile followers of the poetic fad. 

There is another point on which the present editor and other critics 
of the Argensolas have been surprisingly silent. It relates to possible 


2 Cf. “Sources of Two Sonnets of Bartolomé Leonardo de Argensola,”’ MLN, 
XLIII (1928), 163-164. 

* See his Historia de las ideas estéticas de Espafia (Madrid, 1896), II, 388. 

‘I intend to discuss the Petrarchism of both Lupercio and Bartolomé in a 
forthcoming article. 
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influence on them on the part of the large number of Renaissance neo- 
Latin poets who wrote verse modelled on the same classical masters that 
were imitated by the Argensolas. It is difficult to believe that they were 
totally and intentionally ignored by them. 

Viewed in its ensemble Sefior Blecua’s edition along with its intro- 
ductions and notes stands as a fine scholarly performance. It is an in- 
dispensable tool that will elicit the warmest praise from all Argensolistas. 


JoserH G. Fuciiua 
Northwestern University 


Erasmo y Espafia. Estudios sobre la historia espiritual del siglo XVI. 
Por Marcel Bataillon. Traduccién de Antonio Alatorre. Fondo de 
Cultura Econémica, México-Buenos Aires, 1950: Vol. I, lxxxv-+ 503; 
Vol. II, 545 pages. 


This first edition in Spanish, “corregida y aumentada por el autor,” 
of Professor Bataillon’s monumental Erasme et l’ Espagne is, as the author 
says in the Prélogo a la Traduccién Espafiola, “fundamentalmente el 
mismo [libro] que salié en francés en 1937,” but henceforth it will be 
necessary to cite Erasmo y Espafia. For a brief summary of the changes 
that differentiate the two editions, one can do no better than quote from 
the solapa of Vol. I these words, written, we may assume, by the trans- 
lator: “. . . a cada paso afiade Bataillon datos nuevos—tomados a 
menudo de libros que no se hubieran escrito sin el suyo—; . . . repiensa 
en varios lugares ideas tan fundamentales como el rigido esquema tradi- 
cional de Prerreforma y Reforma y ‘el concepto fantasmal de Contrarre- 
forma,’ afiade datos importantisimos sobre Juan de Avila y los primeros 
jesuftas, y cierra el libro con un precioso apéndice sobre la huella de 
Erasmo entre los conquistadores y misioneros del Nuevo Mundo.” 

Except for the Apéndice, the changes introduced are almost exclusively 
restricted to footnotes. This is true of p. 421 of Vol. II, where this foot- 
note is added: “Estoy cada vez mas convencido de que Cervantes capté 
en el ambiente espafiol de su época, mds que en las lecciones de Lépez de 
Hoyos, el erasmismo dilufdo que pueda haber en su pensamiento y en su 
obra. Dilufdo y todo, no quiere Maravall (op. cit., pags. 16-17) que lo 
haya, o sélo lo admite en relacién con la ‘concepcién imperial.’ No sé 
por qué. El humanismo erasmista arraigS profundamente en Espafia, 
tanto en el terreno religioso como en el polftico. Pero que Erasmo sea 
fendmeno aislado, desligado de la ‘tradicién cultural europea de la 
baja Edad Media,’ sélo podria pensarlo quien no tuviese un adarme de 
sentido histérico. Si e! presente libro ha tenido alguna novedad, ha sido 
la de mostrar que el erasmismo, tratado por Menéndez y Pelayo y otros 
como una corriente aberrante, heterodoxa, esté en estrecho contacto con 
lo mas granado de la Reforma catélica, tan engafiosamente llamada Con- 
trarreforma”’ (italics mine). The word Contrarreforma is retained, how- 
ever, in the text of Erasmo y Espajia. 
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The studies of Américo Castro since 1937 have naturally been taken 
into account. On p. 430 M. Bataillon says, as he had in the French 
edition: ‘‘Aquf se puede, al parecer, pasar un poco por alto la aportacién 
drabe: ésta representé sobre todo su papel culture! del siglo XI al XIIT’; 
but in a note on the following page he accepts and amplifies “la importancia 
de los judfos y conversos . . . en la formacién de lo mds tfpicamente 
hispano . . . , idea bdsica del gran libro de Américo Castro, Espaiia en 
su historia; Cristianos, moros y judios,”’ adding “‘a las figuras de neocristia- 
nos estudiados en el presente libro” various “cristianos nuevos” and cases 
‘‘de reforma mondstica tachada de marranismo,” without wishing, how- 
ever, to “zanjar aqui en pocas lfneas el complejo problema de orfgenes 
espirituales planteado en toda su extensién por Américo Castro... , 
problema de cuyos aspectos isldmico-cristianos volvié a ocuparse Don 
Miguel Asfn en su obra péstuma Shadiltes y alumbrados.”’ 

On page 339 of Vol. II the translation seems stronger than the 
original French. Erasmus “pasa al rango de los autores a quienes nunca 
se cita” (“il passe au rang des auteurs qu’on n’allégue plus,” p. 767). 
This is, of course, clarified in the corresponding note, in which it is shown 
that while Erasmus continues to be cited, it is as the author of the Adagia 
and not as the “excelente tedlogo” of fifty years earlier. And yet 
strange new facts keep cropping up. One is that in a book printed in 
1617 in Granada by Francisco Terrones del Cafio and entitled Arte o 
Instruccion, y breve Tratado que dize las partes que a de tener el predicador 
evangélico . . . , we should find the following: “Para comenzar a estudiar 
la Sagrada Escriptura, en general son libros a propésito para principian- 
tes; de los modernos las Hypotyposes del cantapretense . . . ; Cano, De 
Locis Theologicis . . . ; en particular, cuanto al sentido literal, los libros 
a propésito son: San Jerénimo . . . ; Cayetano. . . ; las anotaciones 
de Batablo sobre su Biblia; todas las obras de Arias Montano; el Doctor 
Ribera y cuantos han escrito de la Compafifa de Jestis sobre la Escriptura 
. . . } Jansenio, Genebrardo y Fray Luis de Leén en lo que comentaron 

. . ; Adamo Delphino sobre Esafas y San Pablo; anotaciones de Erasmo 
. . .’ (Don Francisco Terrones del Cafio, Instruccién de Predicadores, ed. 
Felix G. Olmedo, 8.J., Clasicos Castellanos, [Madrid, 1946], pp. 31-32.) 
It is a question of Erasmus’ Annotationes in Novum Testamentum, early 
suspected of “arrianismo o de apolinarismo,” censured by the Sorbonne, 
prohibited in the Milan Index of 1554, recommended by Juan de Avila, 
widely expurgated in the Antwerp Index of 1611, and permitted, “‘si 
expurgétur,” in the 1612 Index of Sandoval. (See Erasmo y Espaja, 
Indice Analftico, s.v. Erasmo, Obras, Annotationes . . . , II, p. 479, col. 
2, and the two Indices mentioned.) In 1611, in his Libro de la erudicién 
poética (Madrid, 1946), p. 44, Luis Carrillo y Sotomayor spoke, with 
apparent approbation, of ‘‘un tan agudo ingenio como el de Erasmo.” 
(This fact was communicated to me by Professor José Ferrater Mora of 
Bryn Mawr College.) 
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Sed sunt nugae istae. Professor Bataillon’s book has, even more than 
in 1940 when Américo Castro expressed the idea so well, “la belleza de 
toda tarea inteligente y bien acabada. . . . De esa pirdmide tan sabia- 
mente arquitecturada no cabe remover pieza alguna.” 

The translation is excellent. The typography is greatly improved. 
The new index has been faithfully made. Not all the errata have been 
caught: e.g., at II, 96, for “de ahf en mds ’’read “de ahi en adelante mds’”’ 
(“désormais,” Er. et l’Esp., p. 548.) 

The Bibliographie of the first edition contains 708 items; the new 
Bibliografta, 915. 

Oris H. Green 

University of Pennsylvania 


Juan Ginés de Sepiilveda a través de su ‘Epistolario’ y nuevos documentos. 
By Angel Losada. Consejo Superior de Investigaciones Cientfficas, 
Madrid, 1949: 681 pages. 

The title of this book does not correspond to its contents. In addition 
to the letters and the documents, the author studies Sepiilveda “‘a través 
de su produccién literaria, impresa e inédita” (p. 7). The chief value of 
the book is biographical and bibliographical. In this respect it super- 
sedes all previous studies of Septilveda. Its tone is apologetic. The 
indication of sources used by Septilveda in his historical writings is inter- 
esting. But Fueter’s criticism is not invalidated. Cf.: ‘‘Noseolvide.. . 
que [Septilveda] la consideré [i.e. su De rebus gestis . . .] como una 
obra de arte literario, sobre todo. . . . Ante tales deducciones resulta 
inexplicable el hecho de que criticos apasionados de allende las fronteras 
[Fueter] hayan negado a nuestro cronista dotes de historiador’” (p. 180). 
In the chapter on Septilveda’s work as “‘tratadista de derecho de gentes,”’ 
I question the wisdom of placing too much emphasis (pp. 218-220) on the 
word insitam in its connection with the idea of “servidumbre natural.” 
Whether “tarditatem insitam”’ is or is not to be understood as an environ- 
mental (as against an inborn or essential) inferiority, the fact remains 
that certain races were regarded as inferior. 

Chapter XI of the book under review would appear, from its title, to 
constitute the heart of it: “La personalidad de Septilveda a través de su 
Epistolario,” yet it occupies only 26 of the 681 pages. Noteworthy for 
the light it throws on the nature of Spanish humanism is Septilveda’s 
division of all learning into “‘litterae humaniores” (the poets and orators 
of antiquity, astronomy, chronology, geography, philology) and “litterae 
severiores” (philosophy and theology). In one of his letters Septilveda 
gives a long list of philosophers and Church Fathers that he had personally 
studied in his effort to unite eloquence and doctrine. His own preference 
was for the “severiores’”—a preference which distinguishes Spanish 
humanism as a whole and is much stressed by Huarte de San Juan in his 
Examen de ingenios. Septlveda laid himself open to criticism from both 
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the liberal and the conservative eleinents. ‘‘Los teélogos desconfiaban 
de 6] a causa de su cultivo de la filosofia antigua, mientras que los huma- 
nistas lo atacaban considerdndole un tedlogo eclesidstico” (p. 150). 

Sr. Losada regards the translations as “la mds preciosa aportacién del 
sabio cordobés” (p. 233). With this the reviewer (who in 1940 pointed 
out in this journal, vol. VIII, 339-342, the importance of the translation 
of the Politics of Aristotle) is in agreement. But the treatment of this 
aspect of Septilveda’s work is inadequate. Only in the case of the 
Politics, already studied, is an indication given of the debt of modern 
scholarship to Septlveda’s efforts. The statement that Sepilveda 
achieved “la depuracién y el texto definitivo de gran parte de las obras de 
Aristételes y Alejandro de Afrodisia’”’ (p. 295) is both unsubstantiated, 
and absurd. To the best of my knowledge, only the Politics has a place 
in the long list of predecessors of the modern Aristotelian texts. The 
other translations were listed (Baillet, Fabricius, Nicéron, Adolphe 
Franck), but the following statement seems to represent the true state of 
affairs as regards their influence: ‘‘Deinde commemorandae sunt inter- 
pretatio Ioh. Genesii Sepulvedae, mihi non visa, quae prodiit 1532 
auctore Bibl. gr. Vol. III p. 232 et Perionii, quae lucem vidit Lutet. Paris. 
1554.4.” (Aristotelis Meteorologicorum Libri IV, ed. Iulius Ludovicus 
Ideler [Lipsiae, 1834], I, xxv.) Adrien Baillet (Jugemens des savans 
[Paris, 1722], III, 61), after quoting Nicol4s Antonio on Sepilveda’s 
style, remarks that Huet (De clar. Interpret. lib. 2. pag. 178) “prétend 
qu’il ne s’est pas soucié d’étre fort exact ni fort fidéle, & qu’ainsi il ne peut 
avoir son rang parmi les excellens Traducteurs.” But he adds: ‘‘Ces 
défauts paroissent particuliérement dans ce qu’il a fait sur la Métaphy- 
sique d’ Aristote: car sa Traduction des Livres de Politique est fort estimée. 
Monsieur Naudé disoit que plus on aura d’esprit, plus on en fera de cas, 
& Daniel Heinsius |’a preférée & toutes les autres, pour la mettre dans 
V’édition qu’il en fit.” 

Oris H. Green 

University of Pennsylvania 


Tirso de Molina. Por el sétano y el torno. Edicién, prélogo y notas de 
Alonso Zamora Vicente. Facultad de Filosofia y Letras de la Uni- 
versidad de Buenos Aires. Institucién de Filologfa, Seccién Ro- 
manica, Buenos Aires, 1949: 217 pages, 11 plates. 

Professor Zamora Vicente, who in 1948 edited with Maria Josefa 
Canellada [de Zamora] the second volume of Tirso plays for Cldsicos 
Castellanos, containing El amor médico and Averigiielo Vargas, and is the 
author of a study on “Portugal en el teatro de Tirso de Molina,’ Biblos, 
XXIV (1948), 1-41 (reprinted in his De Garcilaso a Valle-Inclén, [Buenos 
Aires, 1950]; see HR, XIX [1951], 371), has given us a well edited and 
well annotated text of one of Tirso’s less known comedias. The make-up 
of the book is strikingly pleasing: large, clear type, strong paper, sturdy 
binding, well executed and fitting illustrations (Madrid buildings, city 
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plans of the XVIIth century, etc.). The edition has an :: dex of notes and 
an ample bibliography in which non-Spanish scholarship is generously 
represented. 

The Prélogo (pp. 9-41) does not deal specifically with the play at 
hand, but is intended as a general introduction to Tirso. In style and 
content it would have been more appropriate as a commemorative 
lecture on the occasion of tercentenary of Tirso’s death in 1948 than 
as an introduction to a scholarly edition, where the reader would like 
to see the play brought into relation with others of its kind and to learn 
something about its special qualities. Sr. Zamora Vicente makes the 
rather startling statement that, first of all, “Tirso es poeta” (p. 12). He 
goes so far as to maintain that Tirso as a poet following Lope is superior 
to his master, “‘claro es, en la claridad y diversidad de los matices’’ (14). 
With his lirismo he contrasts “‘la zafiedad, la groserfa llevada al extremo 
y regaladamente expuesta”’ (15), a dualism on which he builds his main 
theory: Tirso, poeta del barroco, poeta del contraste, taking the term 
“baroque” in the sense of a basic Spanish attitude, recognizable in the 
Arcipreste de Hita as well as in the Burlador. Farther on, using the 
term ‘‘baroque”’ as referring to the period following the Renaissance, he 
states (31) that its tendency is “hacia adentro, hacia la intimidad. Se 
renuncia a los cielos abiertos, hondos del Renacimiento. . . .” But what 
about Rubens, Ruysdael, Hobbema, contemporaries of Van Ostade and 
Pieter de Hooch (mentioned on p. 32)? Seeing the editor bent on those 
sweeping and untenable generalities it is not surprising that he should 
compare what in this reviewer’s opinion is no more than a clever stage 
device—a caballero and his servant looking from the outside into the 
home of a dama—with Veldézquez’s Meninas in order to emphasize “lo 
barroco de ambas composiciones” (34). The scene in question should 
rather be interpreted as an instance of the time-honored teichoscopy, 
whose history begins in the Iliad. It is used by Guillén de Castro in the 
shepherd’s “battle report” of the Mocedades and in Schiller’s Jungfrau 
von Orleans. 

Even granting that contrast is one aspect of the baroque, the Prélogo 
does not say anything about Tirso which could not be said with more or 
less justification about other dramatic poets of the Siglo de Oro. Al- 
though it has often been repeated, it is nevertheless true that Tirso’s 
forte is the presentation of female characters and Por el sétano y el torno 
is another splendid example of the master’s art. The shrewd, calculating 
character of the older (widowed) sister Dofia Bernarda is brought into 
dramatic conflict with the adolescent naiveté of Dofia Jusepa, who really 
acts and talks her fifteen years. No parallels with other plays have been 
pointed out, although such plays as Lope’s El sembrar en buena tierra and 
Tirso’s own Desde Toledo a Madrid readily come to the reader’s mind. 

The edition itself, however, is a very good piece of editorial crafts- 
manship. It grew out of a seminar held by the editor at the University 
of Salamanca and the contributions of his students are acknowledged 
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(42). The edition is based on the text of Tirso’s Segunda Parte, Madrid, 
1635, collated with three nineteenth-century editions; Madrid, Imprenta 
de Ortega, 1826; Madrid, Imprenta de Yenes, 1841; BAE, V, Madrid, 
1848 (the last two by Hartzenbusch). There seem to be no extant 
sueltas; at least, the usual catalogs do not mention any. The date ac- 
cepted is that established by Miss Kennedy (HR, X [1942], 208): after 
January 1623. The Notes are particularly good for the costumbristic 
part. Localities of Madrid of the early 17th century come to life by apt 
quotations from contemporary literary and historical documents and 
through well-chosen plates. Also details of dress are abundantly ex- 
plained. In sum, the Notes constitute a veritable storehouse of useful 
information. To be sure, there might be some disagreement about the 
necessity of some few notes (e.g., perulero, line 87: Faetén, 155; puesto 
que, 725) and the lack of others (e.g., reatas, 7; camellas, 15; gustos 
siqueos [the reference to Aeneid IV does not explain the particular twist 
given to the Dido legend here]; en palillos, 1255), but the abundance of 
documentation in the existing notes (e.g., the series beginning with line 
1277 on the wares of an ambulant vendor) fully makes up for the few 
gaps one may wish to see filled. 

For the text itself we refer to the critical review by Professor Gerald 
E. Wade, Sym., IV (1950), 187-191. 

Despite our disagreement with the approach taken in the Prélogo we 
wish to say that Professor Zamora Vicente’s edition is a most welcome 
and substantial contribution to comedia research. 


ARNOLD G. REICHENBERGER 
University of Pennsylvania 


Seleccién dramdtica de Cristébal de Aguilar, autor de la Cérdoba colonial. 
Prélogo y notas por J. Luis Trenti Rocamora. Instituto Nacional 
de Estudios de Teatro, Buenos Aires, 1950: 144 pages. 

Since Joaquin Garcia de Icazbalceta published in 1877 the texts of the 
Coloquios espirituales of Gonzdlez de Eslava (1534-16017), numerous 
investigators have been searching out official documents and manuscripts 
of plays revealing the vital cultural role played by the theater in all of 
Spanish America during the colonial period. The combined efforts of 
historians, philologists, and bibliographers have provided us today with 
not only a fairly complete record of the theaters established and of their 
varied repertory, but also with published texts of hitherto unknown 
colonial plays. However, in the long list of published colonial dramatic 
pieces, those by River Plate artists are conspicuously few in number. If 
we exclude the plays of doubtful colonial origin, El amor de la estanciera, 
El valiente y el fantasma, and El examen de los sainetes, they number only 
four, allloas. Consequently, the four sainetes in verse and the single poetic 
drama of Cristébal de Aguilar (17?-1828), a previously unknown author, 
published by J. Luis Trenti Rocamora, possess at least an adventitious 
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importance since they more than double the number of unquestionable 
River Plate colonial pieces which have thus far appeared in print. 

Dr. Trenti Rocamora’s volume consists of an Introduction dealing 
briefly with Aguilar’s place among the colonial dramatists of Spanish 
America, with special reference to the River Plate area. Then follows a 
description of the manuscript which includes, in addition to the pieces 
published here, seven poetic dialogues, one of them incomplete, plus a 
few brief poems, all of which are still unpublished. The Introduction 
concludes with a brief biographical sketch. Although Aguilar was born in 
Spain, he must be considered a colonial author since he came to Cérdoba, 
Argentina, when he was very young, living there for at least eighty years 
and holding a number of prominent official positions until his death on 
January 11, 1828. 

The first play in the collection, Vencié al desprecio el desdén, is a 
sainete only if we consider the term in the broadest possible sense, namely: 
a brief play. It is obviously a recasting of Moreto’s El desdén con el 
desdén. Aguilar merely simplified the structure by reducing the expository 
action of the original to a bare minimum and limiting the characters to 
four, the two protagonists and their respective servants. Rather than a 
sainete, it is a brief comedy of intrigue, the final formula and logical 
terminus of the eighteenth-century refundiciones of Golden Age classics. 

The three remaining sainetes: El premio de la codicia, Los nifios y los 
locos dicen las verdades, La industria contra la fuerza; and the briefest 
sketch in the collection, called by Aguilar a drama: El triunfo de la pru- 
dencia y oficios de la amistad, are all more reminiscent of the piquant 
costumbrista pieces popularized by Aguilar’s Castilian contemporary 
Ramén de la Cruz (1731-1794). It is interesting to note, in this respect, 
that the years 1805 and 1806, or sooner, when Aguilar probably wrote 
these pieces, coincide with the time when Ramén de la Cruz reached the 
height of his popularity in the New World. 

Dr. Trenti Rocamora hazards a guess that Aguilar never intended to 
have his pieces staged since the original manuscript lacks stage directions 
and the appropriate divisions into scenes or acts. These, the editor has 
taken the liberty of providing in the edited transcriptions. All of the 
plays are in one act, with the exception of Vencié al-desprecio el desdén, 
which was divided into three cwadros because of the changes in setting. 

The discovery of Aguilar’s plays constitutes a valuable addition to Dr. 
Trenti Rocamora’s distinguished findings in the field of Colonial culture. 
He has increased considerably the range and depth of our appreciation 
of the River Plate colonial theater. It is to be hoped that before long 
the remaining pieces of Aguilar will likewise be made available in print. 


ANTHONY M. PASQUARIELLO 
University of Michigan 
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Manual de bibliografia de la literatura espafiola. Por Homero Seris. 
Primera Parte. Syracuse, New York, 1948: 422 pages. 


This is the first part, the only one published so far, of seven, which 
are severally planned to cover the following fields: Obras generales, 
Lengua, Edad Media, Siglos XVI y XVII, Siglo XVIII, Siglo XIX, 
Siglo XX, with Suplemento and Indices. The work is intended as a 
selective bibliography ‘‘que sirviera de gufa al estudioso,” and the editor 
has taken his mission as guide and counselor most conscientiously. 
Nothing could be more useful in the field of Hispanic studies, especially 
in the earlier periods, where vital information has almost disappeared 
under large accumulations of useless bibliographical rubble. This 
bibliography, however, is not concerned with Spanish America. 

Volume I, not separately indexed and devoted to Obras generales, 
covers Obras biobibliogrdficas, Géneros literarios, Cultura, Arte y folklore 
(accidentally omitted), and takes in such subdivisions as Ex-libris, Litera- 
tura de la radio, Televisién, and Periodismo. Book reviews are included. 
We shall await the publication of one or more further volumes before 
venturing to discuss the planning and execution of the work. The au- 
thor’s general introduction has been reserved for the final volume. 


J. E. G. 


Bibliografia de la literatura hispdnica. Por José Simén Diaz. Vol. I-II, 

Madrid, 1950-1951: xxxii + 672 and xii + 387 pages. 

In this bibliography, Catalan, Galician, and Basque, as well as the 
literatures of Spanish America are taken into consideration; in the latter 
case, up to the independence of the various countries concerned. Each 
volume carries a separate index. Volume I covers, under each of its 
regional divisions, Historias de la literatura, Colecciones de textos, An- 
tologias, Colecciones folkléricas, Monografias generales, Monografias 
especiales, and Relaciones con las demds literaturas. Volume II, which 
aims to replace Foulché-Delbose’s Manuel de l’hispanisant, long out of 
print, is devoted to general bibliographical publications: Biografias, 
Bibliografias, Publicaciones periédicas and Historia de la imprenta. In 
both volumes each item is accompanied by at least one reference to a 
library, in Spain or outside (including the Congressional Library in 
Washington), where the book may be found. Book reviews are men- 
tioned, whenever possible, and many small reproductions of title pages, 
even of recent books, are provided. The third volume is announced 
for immediate publication. A formal review of the complete work will 
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EDICIONES PARA BIBLIOFILOS 


Spanish bibliophilism, in one manifestation or another, has a long 
and distinguished tradition and scholarship’s indebtedness to it is great 
and deep. In the decade or so following the conflict in Spain, especially 
in the last five or six years, Spanish bibliophiles have been notably active, 
with the result that the excellent series of the Sociedad de Biblidéfilos 
Espafioles has been resumed, a new “Biblidéfilos Madrilefios” has been 
inaugurated, a publishing house in Barcelona has launched “Selecciones 
Bibliéfilas’”” and various individuals have edited or directed various 
items intended primarily for bibliophiles. Among the latter Don 
Antonio Pérez y Gémez, a scholarly lawyer of Cieza (Murcia), has won 
for himself a place of distinction with his handsome reprints and facsimiles 
of Spanish literary rarities. Starting in 1949 with a reprint of Diego de 
Covarruvias y Leyva’s Elogios al Palacio Real del Buen Retiro (Madrid, 
1635) and Manuel de Gallegos’ Obras varias al Real Palacio del Buen 
Retiro (Madrid, 1637), he has to date issued reprints of six extremely rare 
volumes of Spanish poetry, the latest of which is Al Santissimo Sacramento, 
en su fiesta, Iusta Poetica que Lope de Vego y otros insignes poetas tuuieron 
. . . Len Toledo] a veynte y cinco de Iunio de 1608 afios (Toledo, 1609). 

Typographically, Sefior Pérez Gémez’s reprints are a bibliophile’s 
delight, all of them done in the beautiful Bodoni type, hand set, and 
printed on fine “papel Vitela Medioevo”’ in editions for subscribers only, 
limited to a maximum of two hundred eighteen copies. Though the 
editor announces his publications under the general title of “Ediciones 
para Bibliéfilos,” no such title appears thereon, nor do the individual 
volumes bear any serial number. 

While the literary merit of much of the verse reprinted is highly 
debatable, its availability in these editions will enable the scholar and 
literary historiar to fill in some details in the account of the century’s 
poetic production. Debatable also, perhaps, is the literary worth of 
the two splendid facsimiles, Delicado’s Retrato de la Logana andaluza . . . 
(Roma, s.f., pero 1528) and the Cancionero de obras de burlas pro- 
uocantes a Risa (Valencia, 1519), but it can scarcely be doubted that 
they will be welcomed by scholars, since henceforth it will be possible 
to examine these somewhat scandalous works in faithful reproductions 
of the unique copies preserved in the Nationalbibliothek of Vienna and 
the British Museum, respectively. 

Sefior Pérez Gémez, who, he tells us, did not inherit a single book but 
is now the owner of a splendid and select collection of some three thousand 
volumes, is an ardent bibliophile of boundless love and enthusiasm for 
the rarities in his ancestral literary treasure and the cordial welcome 
accorded his entirely unselfish efforts gives him abundant encourage- 
ment in the continuation of his pleasant avocational labors and leads 
bibliophiles to await with pleasurable anticipation all future volumes. 


Joun M. Hitz 
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Teortas métricas del siglo de oro. Apuntes para la historia del verso 
espafiol. Por Emiliano Diez Echarri. (RFE, Anejo XLVII.) Madrid, 
1949: 355 pages. 

This work furnishes background material necessary in any study of 
Golden Age versification and will henceforth undoubtedly rank as one 
of the key works in the field. Basing his study primarily on the treatises 
on metrics from Juan del Encina’s Arte de poesia castellana (1496) to 
Gonzalo Correas’ Arte grande de la lengua castellana (1626), the author 
discusses not only the history of metric theories, but also to some extent 
their application by Golden Age poets. The originality of the work, 
in addition to the new approach to an understanding of the principles 
of Golden Age metrics, lies in the critical integration and classification 
of the material. The “graduacién” of rime into eight distinct divisicns 
(p. 123), for example, will probably become the standard classification 
of Castilian rime. Dfez Echarri is one of the few prosodists who see 
more than the mere mechanics of versification, who deal with it as the 
essential understructure of the poet’s art. 

The chapter on classic imitations is particularly welcome and helps 
to supplement the studies made by Julio Saavedra Molina. Work on 
this phase of versification too often has been haphazard and superficial. 
Diez Echarri, however, has compressed a vast amount of material into 
an orderly and clear presentation. It is to be hoped that the author, 
with his particularly suitable qualifications and his obvious love for 
classic verse, will expand this section into a more comprehensive and 
detailed study, unhampered by space limitations. 


Dorotuy CLOTELLE CLARKE 


Linguistic Analysis of Géngora’s Baroque Style. By Evelyn Esther 
Uhrhan. An Abstract of a Thesis Submitted .. . for the Degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy . . . in the Graduate College of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois . . . , Urbana, Ill., 1950: 37 pages. 

Professors of linguistics claim that it is possible to make a formal 
analysis, not based on meaning, of any text, in such a way as to discover 
the formal characteristics of a particular style, a particular subject 
matter, a particular personality. The present opusculum seeks “to 
determine according to the methods of descriptive linguistics, the 
principles of syntax which characterize the Baroque style of Géngora, 
and thus, the principles of Spanish Baroque style. . . . Every effort is 
made not to in‘ rpret philosophically, psychologically, or aesthetically 
either the intentions of the author or the. effects on the reader.”” The 
material used for this analysis is the Soledad Primera; the “synthetic 
standard” to which this was compared was a “composite of what is 
known to exist as present-day colloquial Spanish and colloquial Spanish 
of the time of Géngora,”’ it being supposed that ‘‘these two do not differ 
essentially from each other’ (p. 1). 

The net result, in the opinion of the reviewer, is to “descubrirnos 
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cudntas jaulas vacias—sin pd&jaro—pueden construir pacientemente 
[filélogos ] de buena fe.” (See Démaso Alonso, Poesia espaiiola. } wayo 
de métodos y limites estilisticos [Madrid, 1950], p. 422.) It seems idle 
to try to determine the principles of Baroque style by a comparison of 
a Baroque poetic text with the colloquial Spanish of any period, tu say 
nothing of present-day colloquial Spanish. The only reasonable point of 
comparison would be with pre-Baroque poetic style. (Cf. the studies of 
Buceta on “antecedentes del culteranismo.”’) 

The table showing “Absolute Frequency of the Principles” (trans- 
position, separation, etc.) is of value. The one which claims to show 
“Density of Baroque Phenomena” can also be useful, although it really 
shows something else: a density of poetic (not necessarily Baroque) 
phenomena which, by dint of such density, become in themselves, and 
en conjunto, a Baroque phenomenon. But of this the author was not 
aware. 

O. H. G. 


Literatura espafiola siglo XX. Segunda ediciédn, aumentada. Por 
Pedro Salinas. México, Antigua Libreria Robredo, 1949: 227 pages. 


To the text of the first edition, reprinted without change, have been 
added, first an appreciative review of Casalduero’s book on Guillén’s 
great Cdntico (in its two first editions) and, what is most important, an 
extensive essay entitled ‘“‘Significacién del esperpento o Valle Inclan, 
hijo prédigo del ’98’’, first read to the Modern Language Association, 
then published in Cuadernos Americanos, in 1947. 

This brilliant essay, perhaps the most valuable in the volume, re- 
veals in the esperpento a fundamental process of modern art, what might 
be called a new “baroque” reversal of Renaissance ideals, now again 
evidenced by a general tendency to deformation in style and degradation 
in values. The sudden salto mortal of the Queen’s palace (p. 104), as 
reflected in the lake, corresponds essentially, we submit, to the undignified 
tumble of the central figure in El Greco’s Laocoon. Historically the 
esperpento expresses Spanish decadence of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries, as the baroque proper expressed that of the seventeenth. And 
in terms of the problem of ‘‘Modernismo y Noventa y ocho,” which is 
the theme of the opening essay in the book, the esperpento, it can now 
be seen, reconciles the estheticism of the one with the social conscience 
of the other. Valle Inclin here stands revealed in the tragic greatness 
of a furia ética comparable to Quevedo’s or Goya’s. a - 


Handbook of Latin American Studies: 1947. No. 13. Prepared by the 
Hispanic Foundation of the Library of Congress. Edited by Fran- 
cisco Aguilera and Charmion Shelby. Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, Mass., 1951: x + 239 pages. 


Under Spanish American Language (edited by Charles E. Kany) 
there are listed 58 items. Under Spanish American Literature there is 
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a General Section, compiled by various contributing editors. The 
Colonial Period (edited by Irving A. Leonard) contains 40 items. The 
Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries are edited by Angel Flores, Fran- 
cisco Aguilera, and José Juan Arrom (items 2077 to 2255). This section 
does not include Prose Fiction, owing to the death of Ernest Moore, 
Handbook no. 14 for 1948 will include both 1947 and 1948 titles in its 
prose fiction section. The section on Brazilian literature was prepared 
by Samuel Putnam (t Jan. 15, 1950). Attention should be called to the 
section on Haitian literature (by Mercer Cook), which appears in the 
Handbook for the first time, and the section on Bibliographies (by 
Charmion Shelby). 

It is to be hoped that the means may be found to overcome the time 
lag in the publication of the Handbook. Its unquestioned usefulness 
would thereby ve greatly enhanced. a ma 
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